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CHRONICLE. 

‘WHE Eastern War is at an end. The Greeks, after 

the retreat from Pharsala, recognised the hopeless- 
ness of further resistance. While the CROWN PRINCE, from 
his position at Domokos, was issuing proclamations to his 
troops, urging them to drive the invaders from the soil 
of the kingdom, the Government at Athens was trying 
hard to get the Powers to intervene, without a formal 
request for mediation. This, however, was refused, 
and at length M. Raut addressed a note to the Ambas- 
sadors asking them to use their joint efforts to bring 
about a cessation of hostilities. This request is under- 
stood to have been acceded to by the Powers, though 
at the time of writing no armistice seems to have been 
formally concluded, and EpHeM PasHa has not yet 
suspended his slow and gradual movement round the 
flanks and rear of the demoralised and inactive Hellenic 
army. Probably the intention is, or was, to enter 
upon negotiations with the advantage of one more 
signal success. But the war is practically over, and it 
now remains for the * federation ” of Europe to consider 
how much of the Turkish bill of costs against Greece 
they are prepared to honour. 


WE discuss elsewhere the situation thus created. The 
precise terms of the Turkish demand are not yet officially 
published. According to a Vienna paper, which has 
«lose relations with the Austrian Foreign Office, the 
Turks will ask for (1) a rectification of territory, 
as to render both their Thessalian and Epirote frontiers 
more defensible ; (2) an indemnity in money ; (3) the 
surrender of the Greek fleet ; (4) the abrogation of the 
capitulations with regard to Greek subjects. in Turkey ; 
and (5) the evacuation of Crete by Greek troops. The 
last condition is already being fulfilled. Colonel Vassos 

has been recalled, and his troops are being brought 
across to the mainland. 


THe Turkish “ atrocities” cry is rising again, and 
some of the Radical papers are making great play with 
ghastly stories about the conduct of the troops in 
Epirus. Most of these come from Athens, and no great 
Weight need attach to them ; but one or two are vouched 

by English correspondents on the spot. On the 
other hand, Tory papers stoutly maintain that Turkish 
troops could hardly commit atrocities if they tried, and 
point to the lavish testimonials to character showered 
upon them by the “specials” with EpHem Pasna’s 
army. Probably both parties are right and both wrong. 


The regular Turkish soldier, as long as he is kept under 
discipline, and when he is not excited by religious 
fanaticism, is as quiet, docile, and gentle as he is brave 
and patient ; and he has this adv antage over the troops 
of some other armies, that he does not get drunk. 


Bur the Turkish irregular is a different being alto- 
gether. Albanians, Circassians, Bashi-Bazooks,and Kurds 
are mere savages. The murders, mutilations, and outrages 
which have disgr aced Turkey in the eyes of the world 
are chiefly the work of these men—often against the 


wishes, and in spite of the efforts, of Turkish officers. If 


the Turkish army is to take the place it has earned by 
its conduct in Thessaly as a civilised force, it must rid 
itself of these ruftianly guerillas. It can easily spare 
them, for most of them are nearly useless on the field 
of battle, and shine only when it comes to bayonetting 
the wounded and mutilating the dead. 


ONE result of the war will be to strengthen the 
understanding between Turkey and Germany. The 
SULTAN is well aware that the success of his armies is 
largely due to German advice and direction, just as the 
success of his policy has been substantially assisted by 
the attitude of the German Government. He is 
accordingly anxious to give German traders and 
financiers the benefit of profiting by the material re- 
generation of Turkey which he is now preparing. Nor 
will his grief be excessive because this is no advantage 
to England. Orders for torpedoes, arms, and warlike 
stores have lately been placed with German firms in 
large quantities. The Deutsche Bank has been en- 
couraged to apply for a concession, giving it oppor- 
tunities for developing the abundant mineral, agricul- 
tural, and commercial resources of Turkey. The 
privilege is one of great value, and it is much to be 
regretted that politics have kept it out of English 
hands. England, not Germany, if all had gone well, 
should have been the first to profit by the awakening 
of the Ottoman Empire. 


Many a true word is spoken in jest. That satirical 
Socialist Mr. Hynpman, through the Times, invites 
each of the hundred emotional M.P.s who addressed the 
KING OF GREECE, before the war, to send a further com- 
munication. He would like to see each of them con- 
tributing £10,000 to the indemnity which Turkey will 
exact. So should we. It would te o: ily fair that the 
inglishmen who egged Greece on to war should 
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help her in the deplorable consequences. That 
would be no more than fair to Turkey also. Greece, 
being insolvent, may find the settling-day rather 


dishonourable if the men who supplied her with moral 
support succumb to the temptation to be ‘ welchers.” 
Having helped Greece so effectually on the road to 
ruin, our hundred sentimentalists ought really to see to 
it that she hasa clean discharge in bankruptey y. If they 
do not, they will make as poor an exhibition of them- 
selves as the Greek bravos who, having boldly fired re- 
volvers in the air of Athens before the war, fled when 
the Turks appeared in the actual field. 


THE hundred heroes of emotion are attempting to 
make out, through the journals of Jacobinism, that 
their address to Greece was a message of abstract 
sympathy merely. It had, they say, no national or 
official responsibility. That plea is not a model of 
ingenuousness. The hundred heroes described them- 
selves as Members of Parliament. As the abstract 
sympathy of a private man is just as good as 
that of a public man, the hundred must have 
had an object in letting Greece know who they were. 
Their own description of themselves lent to their utter- 
ance an importance which, if they had posse sssion of their 
ordinary senses, they must have de ‘signed deliberately. If 
they back out of the obligation they thus incurred, they 
must be content to remain known as men who kept the 
word of promise to the ear and broke it to the hope. 


Sik ALFRED MILNER has arrived in Capetown, just as 
the complicated and rather confusing discussions and 
divisions in the Colonial Parliament have come to an 
end. ‘The net result of this heated series of debates is 
that there are now three distinct parties in the 
Assembly—that of the Government, the Opposition, 
and the Moderates under Mr. Rosr-[ynes. The last is 
strong enough to hold the balance, and their leader, 
Mr. Rosr-[nnes, seems likely to succeed to the sort of 
independent control so long exercised in Cape politics 
by Mr. Hormeyer. ‘This being so, it is worth noticing 
that Mr. Ross-Lynes, though no supporter of Mr. 
Ruopes, is a strong Imperialist, and that lis party is 
definitely pledged to support the Imperial Govern- 
ment in maintaining the London Convention and 
asserting the paramount power of Great Britain in 
South Africa. 


Ix connection with the Convention and the decision 
of the Volksraad to repeal the obnoxious Aliens Bill, 
the Times has pointed out that the Transvaal autho- 
rities themselves know perfectly well that any such 
legislation is a breach of the treaty. The Transvaal 
Blue Book of 1888 shows that a dozen years ago the 

Volksraad asked the Executive Government whether it 


was competent to pass an Act for the exclusion of 


Asiatics. The matter was referred to the State 


Attorney, who expressed the following opinion :— 

“ A law as here peeponed, which has expressly for its object 
to prevent the rush of Chinese, coolies, etc., is a breach of the 
Convention with England. I can, the refore, not advise that 
such a law be proposed to the Volksraad.” 
The law-officer who uttered this opinion was no other 
than Dr. Leyps! 


THERE is at least no “ nasty pride” about Mr. Lazov- 
CHERE. In his capacity of journalistic commentator he 
says that Mr. LioneL Puinirs made “rather a good 
impression ” upon him as a witness. But in his capacity 
of judicial investigator he had to submit to a very 
severe and public “rebuke from this witness, and was 
unable to find a word to say in reply. The proceeding 
did undoubtedly make a distinctly “ good impression ” 
on the public; but one would hardly have supposed that 
the recipient of this favour enjoyed it. Meanwhile the 
indecent spectacle, which alone is enough to discredit 
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the South Africa Committee, is allowed to continue. 
Mr. LaBoucHERE not only doubles the part of juror and 
counsel for the prosecution; but he is permitted to 
lampoon, vilify, or praise, those very persons on whose 
conduct he is supposed to report, in a judicial and im- 
partial spirit, in the House of Commons. 


THE troublesome little Bechuana Campaign is by no 
means over. A fierce engagement was fought this week, 
which ended in the defeat of the natives, though not 
without some loss on the side of the Colonial troops. 
The rebels, under their chief Toro, were in a very 
strong position. This was shelled for some hours, and 
then a rush was made for the stronghold. This was 
carried, but with the loss of three men killed and thir- 
teen severely wounded. It is worth noticing that the 
whole force engaged was composed of men of the 
Colonial Service—Cape Mounted Rifles, Capetown 
Volunteers, and the Port Elizabeth Guard. If it 
should ever come to fighting with the Boers the Colony 
will be able to place a very efficient little army in the 
field, composed of men who have seen more fighting 
than Tommy Atkins, and know how to use the rifle 
better. But that, of course, is to assume that the war 
would be one which the Colonists would approve and 
support. 


A VERY interesting experiment was tried at Alder- 
shot on Wednesday. The Duke of CoNNAUGHT mobi- 
lised and inspected an ammunition column belonging 
to an infantrv division of the First Army sa The 
order to mobilise was received at 8 a.m. By 2 p.m. the 
whole column, men and horses, with all their equip- 
ment, complete to the last button on the soldiers’ gaiters 
and to the last hole in the harness, stood in a long line 
ready for inspection. It was very satisfactory as far as 
it went. But we should like it to go further. We wish 
that some morning the order to mobilise the whole First 
Army Corps—infantry, cavalry, guns, and transport— 
could be received at Aldershot. It would be very 
instructive to test the time it took to get the whole force 
upon the road, ready for active service. 


Tue Canadian Premier’s bold movement towards Free 
Trade with the Mother Country seems to have done no 
harm to his party. The provincial elections in Quebec 
were held this week, and the result was a sweeping 
victory for the Liberals, who support Mr. LAvrIEr’s 
policy. The Conservatives, who had a minority of twenty- 
tive in the late House of Assembly, now find themselves 
in a majority of thirty-three. Both onthe economic 
question and on the clerical question the people of the 
chief French-speaking province of Canada are clearly on 
the side of the able Anglo-French Premier. 


A VERY painful sequel to that most painful event, the 
fire in the Rue Jean Goujon, is the discussion in some 
of the Paris newspapers as to the conduct of most of the 
men present at the disastrous Fancy Fair. Nearly all 
those who perished were ladies ; and though of course 
the women were in the majority, there were plenty of 
men in the hall when the fire broke out. In their 
indignation some of the newspapers accuse these gentle- 
men of gross cowardice in saving their own lives and 
leaving the ladies to their fate. Now, probably it was 
not want of courage, but a want of presence of mind 
and the capacity to grasp the situation instantly. It 
adds to the sadness of the tragedy, that almost every- 
body might have been saved but for the sudden and 
uncontrollable panic terror. Is it mere national vanity 
which makes us believe that if the building had been 
filled with Englishmen and Englishwomen very few 
lives would have been lost ? 


How ready English folks are to take holiday now-a- 
days! The first breath of spring—an icy blast it has 
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been this week—has been sufficient to put London into 
quite a festal mood, and to send the Londoner into the 
streets, the parks, and the places where they play 
cricket. Anything is excuse enough for a crowd to 
gather and look on. The Draw ing-Room gave enter- 
tainment to vast numbers of people, who bore the 
ungenial May breezes for hours, while they waited to 
see the debutantes in the Mall ; and during the QUEEN’s 
stay in London the gates of Bus kingham -alace have 
been beset by little mobs of loyal subjects, anxious to 
welcome Her Majesty when she has gone out for her 
afternoon drive. We are supposed to be a serious 
people ; but we like a show, and we like—if the truth 
he told—an honourable excuse for * loafing” out of 
doors. 


SUGGESTIONS towards celebrating the Record Reign 
continue to be made, and the objects proposed embrace 
every possible form of human activity. On_ the 
whole it is fortunate that not much more than a month 
now separates us from Jubilee Day. Otherwise it would 
seem likely that every human being in the kingdom 
anxious to advertise himself, his business, or his pet 
philanthropie project, would have obliged the public 
with a separate scheme for conferring greater distinction 
upon the reign of QUEEN VICTORIA. 


AMONG the more meritorious proposals is that for com- 
pleting the remarkable edifice known as the Brompton 
Boilers. A committee of persons, * practising various 
branches of the arts,” has addressed a memorial to Sir 
JOHN GoRsT, pointing out that it is time the South 
Kensington Museum was properly finished. This is 
undeniable. The collections are estimated at over a 
million sterling, and a few of the objects, if not priceless, 
are at any rate unique. It is a national disgrace that 
they should be partly housed in sheds which would be 
unworthy of a museum in a third-rate provincial town. 
The memorialists include many of the best-known 
artists of the day. 


Ir is to be hoped that the police authorities are fully 
alive to the magnitude of the task they will have to 
perform on June 22. The concourse of strangers 
and foreigners into London on that day is expected to 
be altogether without precedent. A million or so is freely 
spoken of ; but this must be a mere guess. At any rate, 
the crowds in Central London will be enormous, and will 
task all the tact and energy of the police. Meanwhile the 
suburbs must be left almost denuded of their ordinary pro- 
tection, and it is impossible to avoid feeling some alarm 
forthe safety of property in these districts. In fact, the 
problem before the Commissioner of Police is to look 
after some millions of human beings in the streets 
(including a few hundred thousand packed upon a very 
small space of ground), and to guard many square miles 
of empty and deserted houses. Is his little corps 
of 13,000 men large enough for the purpose? It hardly 
seems so. 


THERE is one other consideration which may some- 
what diminish the ardour of those whose who are buying, 
at fancy prices, seats along the line of route; and that is 
whether they will reach them in time to see any- 
thing. As the cordon of military and police will be 
drawn across the streets not later than nine o'clock, 
it will be impossible to cross the line of procession 
(that is, to get from one side of the Strand to the 
other, for instance) later than that hour. But as all 
the thoroughfares, leading to the six miles of route, 
will be blocked and congested by gigantic masses of 
people long before, it will be advisable for careful 
persons, especially ladies, to get to their ‘places very 
early indeed. On the whole, the conscientious sightseer 
is likely to have a hard day’s work before him on the 
22nd of June. 
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Wuat becomes of the artists who fail? Sir Epwarp 
PoyNTER raised the question at the dinner of the Artists’ 
Benevolent Institution; but he did not answer it. All 
he could say was that it is very difficult to tel! why one 
man succeeds and another fails, which is true of art as 
of most other pursuits. Luckily, a good proportion of 
artists are amateurs, in the sporting sense of the term : 
that is to say, they do not require to live by their pro- 
fession. If they did, the demands on the Artists’ 
Benevolent Institution would be considerably larger 
than they are at present. 


On Thursday evening the House of Commons, having 
nothing better to do, indulged in a long debate 
over the bogey of the foreign prison-made goods. 
The bogey has been found useful to both sides at 
elections, and in February, 1895—a General Election 
being then visible on the horizon—the House unani- 
mously carried a resolution condemning the introduc- 
tion of the unpopular articles. After that it was only 
logical for the President of the Board of Trade to bring 
ina Bill to give effect to the resolution, and not at all 
logical for Liberals to eppose it. The second reading 
of the Bill was accordingly carried by an overwhelming 
majority, and, as nobody supposes that the Bill will 
ever be enforced, or could have the slightest effect if 
it were, no great harm is likely to result from it. 


It is among the whimsicalities of Irish politics that, 
while all Irishmen are exclaiming against England 
because whisky is not cheap enough, “most. Irishmen 
find it a grievance that whisky is too plentiful. At any 
rate, there is no question that Irish opinion is in favour 
of limiting the consumption of the national fluid by 
compulsory Sunday closing. The Bill was read 
second time in the House of Commons by a majority of 
twenty-nine. It was brought in by Mr. Lecky, and 
supported by most of the Irish members, Nationalist as 
well as Unionist; and Mr. BaLrour, from his experi- 
ence as Chief Secretary, felt obliged to vote for it. 


To us, all these compulsory closing Bills seem 
vicious in principle; and in_ practice, as some 
evidence given before the Liquor Commission this 
week showed, they usually lead to nothing but 
a great increase in illicit drinking. This has been 
the case in Cardiff, where shebeening on an 
enormous scale has been carried on since the Welsh 
Sunday Closing Act came into force, with the result 
that the convictions in Cardiff are three times as 
numerous as in the adjacent town of Newport, where the 
public-houses are open on Sunday. In Ireland, how- 
ever, according to Irish experts, there is a little more 
excuse for the prohibitive law, since it does seem to be 
the case that Sunday is the great drinking day in the 
sister island. 


Our statesmen at the present day may be divided 
into those who play golf and those who laugh at that 
remarkable game. At the head of the former group, of 
course, stands Mr. BaLrour; and Lord RosgEBEry, this 
week, in opening a new Scottish links, ranged himself 
on the side of the scoffers, and made the customary jests 
about the painful effects of golf upon its too enthu- 
siastic votaries. Lord RosEBERY is not, we believe, 
addicted to any game or athletic pursuit himself ; he is 
a sportsman of the older type—one who hires others to 
carry on his sports for him, We say nothing against 
the fascinating pastime of racing; yet it may be 
doubted whether a public man is not as well employed 
in “trying to put a small ball into a very incon- 
veniently-placed hole with an instrument extremely 
ill adapted for the purpose,” as in owning what 
some of Lord Rosgzery’s Nonconformist friends have 
been rude enough to call a four-legged gambling 
machine. 
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THE COST OF DEFEAT. 

| EFEAT, like death, covers a multitude of sins. In 
the painful and humiliating position in which 
<ireece is now placed, it would be ungracious to dwell 
unnecessarily on the extent to which her sorry plight is 
clue to her own precipitancy in venturing upon war, and 
her own lack of courage in carrying on the war so reck- 
lessly undertaken. We, in common for that matter 
with the great majority of our fellow-countrymen, are 
genuinely anxious that Greece should suffer as little as 
possible from the consequences of her insane and unpro- 
voked attack upon the Ottoman Empire, and are ready 
to do full justice to all the considerations which tend 
to mitigate her individual responsibility towards her 
victorious enemy. We have had in this country, however, 
too many manifestoes expressing moral sympathy and 
sentimental enthusiasm for the Hellenic cause ; and the 
kindest service that can be rendered to the Greeks by 
their real friends is to point out what is the necessary 
cost of their defeat, and to dispel any hopes that the 
Powers of Europe will be either willing or able to ignore 
the logic of facts in their efforts to save Greece 
from ruin. The facts speak for themselves. The 
Greek armies have been routed all along the line. When 
they have been seriously attacked, they have fled 
almost before their assailants came into sight. There 
is no reason to suppose that the “invincible army,” as 
the Crown Prince of Greece still describes the dis- 
organised and dispirited soldiers he nominally commands, 
could make a successful stand anywhere. The proba- 
bility is that the Greeks would retire in confusion on 
the first approach of the Turkish troops. In that event 
the Turks would, from a military point of view, be in a 
position to march on Athens. As a matter of fact, it 
was only after Greece lay helpless at the feet of Turkey 
that she invoked the aid of the Powers to protect her from 
the results of the war which she had undertaken in 

defiance of their repeated protests and warnings. 
Thus the Powers are called upon to discharge 
a duty similar to that of a medical man who 
is called in at the eleventh hour when the patient 
is in extremis. As a first step they have in- 
duced the Greeks to request an armistice, to promise 
to withdraw their troops from Crete, to abandon 
all idea of annexing the island, and to express their 
willingness to leave the conduct of the negotiations 
with Turkey in the hands of Europe. This is well; 
but it does not go far towards peace. The Turks are 
now in possession of a considerable slice of Greek terri- 
tory; they are, in all outward seeming, ready to 
disperse the last army which Greece has still in the 
field, and to occupy Athens. Amid these circum- 
stances Turkey may allege, with great force, that whilst 
she is ready to make peace at once, if Greece should 
offer acceptable terms, she is not prepared to grant an 
armstice, which must materially affect the strength of 
her own military position. The suspension of hostilities 
would, it is obvious, deprive Turkey of the opportunity of 
obtaining further material guarantees, by the possession 
of which she could enforce any reasonable demands as 
the price of peace ; and therefore she may not feel dis- 
posed to arrest the progress of her armies until she is cer- 
tain that peace can be secured upon terms to which she 
would be ready to consent. If Turkey should adopt 
that attitude, it is not easy to see how the Powers 
vould compel her to comply with the demand for an 
immediate armistice. The saying, “ beati possidentes,” 
applies signally to the present position of the Turks. 
They possess the whole strip of Greek territory lying 
between her northern frontier and Larissa; and if they 
choose, they can enter as conquerors into the capital of 
the Hellenic Kingdom. No doubt the united Powers 
might, in case of need, compel the Turks to retire 
from Greece; but it would be extremely difficult for 
the Concert of Europe, with any regard to justice, to 
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employ force in order to deprive Turkey of the fair 
reward of her victories, won in a war in which the 
Greeks, and not the Turks, were the assailants. 
Moreover, the conditions of Turkey are very different 
nowadays from what they were before this most ill- 
advised campaign. She has learnt her own military 
strength; and, what is more important still, she has 
learnt that the Powers in their collective capacity are 
not prepared to enter on any crusade inconsistent with 
the maintenance of the peace of Europe. 

We entertain very little doubt that an armistice of 
some kind will be concluded within the next few days ; 
but such an armistice can hardly be brought about 
unless the Greeks are prepared to make further con- 
cessions, or, correctly speaking, to accept any con- 
cessions which the Powers, acting in their behalf, are 
disposed to make. It is, therefore, desirable to point 
out the true conditions of the case at issue, in order to 
dispel a delusion which seems still to be entertained by 
Phil-Hellene enthusiasts, that Greece has only to ask 
for peace to be replaced in the position she occupied 
previously to the war. The extraordinary discipline 
which the Turkish troops, in spite of very grave 
provocation, have displayed during the campaign, has 
cut away the ground for contending that any occu- 
pation of Greek territory by a Mussulman army is in 
itself an outrage on humanity. All that the Powers 
can do, or ought to do, is to employ their good oftices 
in securing for Greece the best terms compatible with 
justice to Turkey. We are afraid that bitter disappoint- 
ment awaits the Greek nation if they imagine, as they 


appear to do, that, with the aid of the Concert of 


Europe, they will get off scot-free. Greece as a defeated 
country has to bear the cost of the peace. There is no 
reason to suppose that the demands of Turkey will 
prove immoderate. On the contrary, the SULTAN is 
known to be personally anxious for peace, while his 
ministers are fully alive to the risk of incurring the 
animosity of the Powers by standing out for terms which 
might excite the resentment of the Christian nation- 
alities. If, however, Turkey should demand the rectifi- 
cation of the Greek frontier in order to protect her own 
military line of defence in the event of another Greek 
raid, the promise of a substantial war indemnity, and 
the provision of adequate guarantees for its due pay- 
ment, the Powers could hardly dispute the reasonable- 
ness of such ademand. It is absolutely certain that 
Greece has now no choice except to adopt any conditions 
of peace which the Powers may recommend to her 
acceptance. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SUCCESS. 


QCRUTINY of Mr. Chamberlain’s actions in office 
\7 reveals the sharpness of the contrast between 
his predecessors and himself. The days have 
passed when the country would acquiesce in the 
destinies of Greater Britain being entrusted to 
statesmen of the stamp of the late Lord GRANVILLE, 
or to politicians of the calibre of Lord Ripon. 
Colonial Office laissez faire flew out of the window as 
Mr. CHAMBERI iN came in at the door. Since then the 
difficulties he has met and mastered are not less than 
those which vanquished Lord Nortu and lost us 
America, and are greater than the trials before which 
Lord GRANVILLE succumbed with the ecelerity of a 
Greek colonel on the battlefield. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
has re-introduced the iron hand into State policy. 
Velvet gloves are not discarded by him. They 
are, however, used as a covering, not as a substitute 
for cold steel. We have no space for more than 
a glimpse of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s dealings with the 
Transvaal ; but evena glance shows that the govern- 
ing instinct familiarised to Englishmen by Pirr throbs 
in one member of Lord SaLissury’s Cabinet. In looking 
at what has passed in Africa, it is interesting to know the 
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spirit in which Mr. CHAMBERLAIN supports the sceptre 
of Empire. He himself has told us: “In the wide 
dominions of the Queen, the doors of the Temple of 
Janus are never closed, and it is a gigantic task... . 
Great is the task, great is the responsibility; but great 
is the honour; and I am convineed that the conscience 
and spirit of the country will rise to the height of its 
obligations, and that we shall have the strength to fulfil 
the mission which our history and our national character 
have imposed upon us.” Imbued with this spirit, Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN found himseif shortly after his accession 
to power confronted with a breach of the Conven- 
tion on the Drifts affair. The Prime Minister was 
abroad. The majority of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S colleagues 
are not men of blood and iron. Support from them 
was uncertain. The circumstances were such that 
temptation to temporise was intense. An average 
Colonial Secretary would not have hesitated as to what 
course to steer. Neither did Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The 
only difference between them consisted in the fact that 
whereas his predecessors would have used words to 
cover the difficulty, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN acted. He tele- 
graphed to Lord SALISBURY, who was sunning himself 
on the blue shores of the Gulf of Lyons; obtained his 
consent; and forthwith offered to the Transvaal the 
alternative between war and surrender. Mr. KRvUGER 
preferred surrender, and in September, 1895, Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN established a useful precedent. There 
was no ground for ecstasy because the Drifts were 
opened. Still, the presence of a Colonial Minister with 
backbone is sufficiently rare in our recent annals to 
command the admiration of those who are weary of the 
School of the Empty Velvet Glove. 

Within three months Mr. CHAMBERLAIN had an 
opportunity of showing another side to his character, 
under conditions where sound judgment and quick de- 
cision were displayed in a combination less rare in the 
tield of battle than in that of public life. When Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN repudiated the Raid, the Times censured 
him in an article which reflected the views of Society. 
It is probably true that any of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S pre- 
decessors would have sooner or later repudiated JAME- 
sON, but whereas Lord GRANVILLE, Lord Dery, Lord 
Ripon, would have watched the jumping cat and post- 
poned the repudiation until defeat had rendered it super- 
duous, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN recorded England’s disavowal 
of such aid to the expansion of the Empire as that 
offered by the raiders, in time to prove the good faith 
of his country. Society and the man in the street now 
perceive the merits of a Colonial Secretary who is both 
straight and strong. The effect of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
promptness in the repudiation of the Raid, however, in 
thus exonerating England from complicity, will not be 
fully appreciated until the actors in the drama have 
vanished from the scene, and history appraises the events 
of JAMESON’S three days. Any Minister can threaten war. 
lew in this era could have steered the country through 
the complications and difficulties that have arisen in 
consequence of Dr. JAMEsSON’s bolt from the blue, and 
have carried the country with him. By sanctioning the 
Inquiry, and himself giving evidence before it, Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN has dispelled popular suspicion as to 
Government connivance with the raiders. In the 
appointment of Sir ALFRED MILNER to the High Com- 
missionership, a new departure has been made in the 
selection of British satraps. Hitherto length of service, 
birth, wealth, or political claims have determined the 
choice of men to great place in the Colonies. Sir ALFRED 
MILNER failed as a barrister, changed his profession a 
second time from that of journalist to financier, and 
finally joined the Civil Service. He is by common consent 
capax wmperit. The appointment discovers Mr. 
(‘HAMBERLAIN’S resourcefulness as well as his strength. 
Himself quick, temperate, and strong, he seeks those 
qualities in his chief instrament, and ignores precedent 
in his choice. 
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A recent victory over Mr. KRUGER needs no recapitu- 
lation. In a despatch of brevity and force, Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN invited his Boer opponent to repeal a law 
insolently directed against the immigration of English- 
men. Had Mr. KruGER been a puppet at the end of a 
string, he could not have displayed greater docility or 
prompter obedience. The law was repealed. It is true 
—and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is unlikely to forget it—that 
the chapter is not closed. To repeal the Alien 
Immigration Act while retaining the Alien Expul- 
sion Act will only mean that Mr. KruGER is ready 
to admit British immigrants if they may be ex- 
pelled at the whim of a corrupt Field Cornet. 
Breaches of the Convention, however slight, must be 
repaired. That Mr. CHAMBERLAIN will obtain repara- 
tion is now more than probable; if not peacefully, then 
otherwise. His task is difficult. The problem is how 
to retain the loyal Dutch without alienating the ex- 
asperated English in the Cape, Natal, and the 
Republics. Danger still looms red onthe horizon. Much 
remains to be done. The way is more open than 
before. Mr. SCHREINER, the Boer-German-Englishman, 
has been exposed, and ranges himself with the disloyal. 
Rinderpest has spread to the Cape Colony, and new 
problems affecting both natives and Boers await 
solution: we hope without conflict; but whether with 
or without, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN will treat the new 
troubles as he treated the old. We have reason to 
believe that although Mr. KruGer will yield on some 
of the points still outstanding, Dr. Leyps is instructed. 
to press for arbitration, and that the Transvaal will 
obstinately stand out for the introduction of a tribunal 
to determine questions at issue between the Mother 
Country and the Republic. If Mr. CHAMBERLAIN can 
settle South Africa without arbitration—there is no 
impartial arbiter—and without war, his claims to any 
place in the State to which a subject can aspire will 
become undeniable. 


ENGLISH PROGRESS IN CHINA. 


JAP ERENCS has taught us to look on promises of 

4 progress in China with some mistrust. Thirty 
years ago, Mr. BURLINGAME persuaded us that if we 
would only relax pressure she would glide easily down 
the ways; but no movement ensued, and expectations 
have been raised and disappointed, at intervals, ever 
since. The great river which drains the southern 
provinces of China past Canton, as the Yangtze drains 
the central region past Shanghai to the sea, has been a 
source of frequent disappointment. British merchants 
in Hong Kong have been trying for years to procure 
the right of navigating this great water-way; but it 
was found impossible to induce the Chinese Govern- 
ment to consent. The Provincial authorities objected 
because foreigners are intolerant of the fiscal irregu- 
larities upon which Chinese officialdom battens; and 
they have found support, latterly, in French jealousy of 
a concession which would enable Hong Kong to com- 
pete for the trade of a region which French policy 
desires to connect with Tonking. There is an element 
of humour in the fact that we have been enabled at 
last to overcome this opposition by the very action of 
France herself on the Meikong. In the process of 
defining, three years ago, the vague frontiers between 
China and Burmah, England ceded .to China all 
rights formerly possessed by her new fief over the 
States of Munglem and Kiang-hung, “ with the proviso 
that His Masesty the Emperor or Cutna should not, 
without coming previously to au agreement with Her 
BRITANNIC Masesty, cede any portion of them to 
any other nation.” When China broke this agree- 
ment amid circumstances which it is unnecessary to 
recall; by yielding Munglem to France, it was under- 
stood that Lord SaLispury had demanded as a penalty 
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the retrocession of certain territory which had been 
given up to China, on the east of the Salween, and the 
opening of the West River to foreign trade. These terms 
were settled in a recent Convention ; and so it comes to 
pass that an aspiration of thirty years is about to be 
measurably fulfilled. We use the qualification advis- 
edly, because a section only of the great waterway is, 
even now, to be thrown open. The right of navigation 
is conceded as far as Wuchow, a considerable city on 
the borders of Kwangtung and Kwangse; and we learn 
by the latest mail that proclamations have been put out 
warning the inhabitants that foreign merchants and 
foreign ships may be expected on the Ist of June. 

Hong Kong merchants were anxious to reach Yunnan, 
and to obtain rights of residence and trade at two other 
considerable cities on the way. This complete solution 
is left still to be desired ; but we may hope that it is only 
a question of delay. There has been a growing ten- 
dency in China, since her recent defeat, to we ‘leome the 
gifts that were formerly looked upon askance. We do 
not say that a majority of the nation would not still 
return preferably to the days of KiENLUNG ; but. a grow- 
ing proportion recognise that this is impossible, and 
<lesire to familiarise themselves, according to their 
lights, with conditions from which they cannot escape. 
Missionaries who have been striving to reach the minds 
of the educated classes, and have the wisdom to rely 
upon education as their best ally, find that doors which 
were once closed against them are now open. There is 
a widening desire to comprehend this Western know- 
Jedge which has enabled a nation of 40,000,000 to 
beat one eight times as numerous. Enlightened 
mandarins, who were formerly suppressed, dare advocate 
openly schemes of progress which formerly subjected 
them to contumely and reproach. In_ notifying 
projects of railways, officials now state that it is * the 
rule in foreign countries” to permit the acquisition of 
land for the purpose, irrespectively of the owner's 
wish. Such a _ plea would once _ have _ been 
anathema: that a thing was foreign was a 
reason for leaving it alone. The desire to learn 
English is becoming almost a craze. At the chief 
Treaty ports and many towns in the interior, schools and 
colleges are being founded for instruction in foreign 
lore. These aspirations extend naturally to trade, and 
the inhabitants of other cities on the West River are 
said to be expressing a wish to share in the advantages 
reserved at present for Wuchow. 

China is a country which moves slowly, and it would 
be a mistake to suppose that she will break into a hand 
gallop now that she is betraying a willingness to stir. 
It may be safely affirmed, however, that the signs of 
progress are genuine; and we may look forward to the 
eventual opening up of the South by means of the West 
River, as the Middle has been opening up by means of 
the Yangtze, to foreign intercourse and trade. Wuchow 
will afford, in the meantime, a foothold from which we 
can throw out tentacles farther west. The channel so 
far is known. A British Naval officer explored it even 
in Lord ELeuy’s day, and Mr. Mayers has left an 
interesting narrative of an excursion made ten years 
later with H.M.S. Consul at Canton, at a time when Sir 
RUTHERFORD ALCOCK was trying to obtain larger rights 
of trade. The steamers which now ply daily between 
Hong Kong and Canton can reach Wuchow without 
difficulty.“ The higher section is less well-known. 
Foreigners have travelled ‘in Chinese boats over the 
750 miles from the Yunnan frontier to the sea; 
but Chinese boats will float safely where an ordinary 
steamer could not ply. It is known that there are some 
awkward rapids, and it is known that there isa great 


rise and fallin the volume of water at different periods of 


the vear. It may be that steamers of special construction 
will be required to negotiate these difficult points. That 
will now be more easily ascertained. Every preparation 
has in the meantime been made to utilise the 


opportunity that has arisen. British steamers are 
held in readiness at Hong Kong to start the moment 
permission is given, and merchants have bought land 
with a view to the erection of business premises. 
It is not to be imagined that we are tapping an 
Eldorado, or that we are going suddenly to call com- 
merce into being in a region where it has been hitherto 
unknown. The commercial instincts of the Chinese 
carried them, centuries ago, past this initial stage; but 
it is to be expected that the introduction of steam will 
promote and facilitate commercial intereourse—for 
tiscal as well as for economical reasons. Steamers cannot 
be stopped and taxed like junks every forty or fifty 
miles, and trade gains, as we know, by freedom from 
hindrance as well as by escape from impost. The open- 
ing of the West River marks animportant step forward, 
and Lord SaLissurY and Sir CLaupDE MacDona.p are 
to be congratulated on having brought the project 
to pass. 











LORD ROSEBERY ON MENTAL ARISTOCRACY, 
t ORD ROSEBERY, whenever he speaks on subjects 
4 


other than political, is almost certain to give utter- 
ance to criticisms, at once shrewd and reflective, which, 
without being sufticiently obvious to belong to the sphere of 
platitude, are sutliciently indubitable to command the 
assent of all, and are yet sufticiently fresh to provoke 
reflection also. In the s; peech which he made on Monday 
in the Nelson Hall at EK dinburgh, he treated his audience 
to a discussion on the formation of public opinion, and 
the part played in the process by periodicals and daily 
newspapers ; and his observations upon this subject are all 
the more remarkable, because they formed the background 
for others which, though cor ming from a professed democrat, 
really propound in brief the entire theory of aristocracy. 
The British nation, he said, is proverbial for the interest 
it takes in polities. We are all of us politicians, if we are 
not all of us statesmen; and there is hardly an adult 
mouth amongst us which is not ready every morning to 
express an opinion on the course of public affairs. But, 
he continued, as we listen to our friends’ _ political 
utterances, we are apt to wonder whether they are alto- 
gether original, and whether we have not ourselves, an hour 
or so ago, read something exceedingly like them in the morn- 
ing papers of the day. The newspapers, in fact, he gave his 
hearers to understand—and the cheers of his hearers 
showed how heartily they agreed with him—are the 
immediate source from which the opinions of most of us are 
drawn. But what, he proceeded to ask, are we to say of 
the newspapers themselves? What is the nature of the 
judgments which they offer to our acceptance? Do they 
represent mature political wisdom—“ that leisurely judg- 
ment, which is a necessity for a nation of politicians?” 
No, said Lord Rosebery, they do not; they do not do any- 
thing of the kind. “They have to take the view of the 
moment, just as they have to give the news of the moment ; 
and if they did and attempted more than this, they would 
in one sense be something that was not a newspaper, and 
attempting something outside their province.” Hence, he 
went on to argue, any sound judgment on politics, though 
newspapers may play a part in forming it, must be itself 
a criticism on newspapers. ‘ No policy,” he said, “ just as 
no man, can be judged by the judgment of a week or a 
day. A policy that can be considered in a day, and judged 
in a day, is no policy at all.” 

In this criticism on the Press there is a great amount of 
truth; but it cannot be accepted without important 
reservations. Anyone:who knew nothing of newspapers but 
what he had learnt from Lord Rosebery’s language, would 
imagine that the editor of the Zimes and the writers of its 
leading articles, daily approached the men and the events 
discussed by them with no knowledge beyond what they 
had gathe red within the past twelve hours. It is needless 
to say that this is not the case. No leading article, for 
instance, dealing with Mr. Gladstone represents what Lord 
Rosebery calls a “ judgment formed of him in a day.” 
The writer and the editor have both of them had their eyes 
on him, certainly for years, and very likely for tens of years ; 
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and though ineriticising separately each of hisactsor speeches 
their judgment may be crude and hasty, their judgment of bis 
character will be deliberate and well-matured. The same 
observation applies to their criticisms of publie events. They 
may judge crudely and hastily of each new situation as it 
arises, but they, at all events, possess a certain clue to its 
meaning in a knowledge of modern history which is the 
result of prolonged study, and is not unfrequently illumi- 
nated by careful and acute reflection. It is curious that 
Lord Rosebery should have overlooked so obvious a fact as 
this: but even when this has been allowed for, there still 
remains in what he said an element of truth that is 
perhaps more important than he realised ; for not only in 
the judgments of newspapers, whatever knowledge may be 
behind them, do the hastily formed opinions of the moment 
mix themselves with mature conclusions ; but the former are, 
on account of their very freshness, far more calculated than 
the latter to impress themselves on the attention of the 
reader. Lord Rosebery therefore was substantially right, 
after all, when he declared that public opinion, in its first 
and most ordinary form—that is to say, opinion as taken 
direct from newspapers—invariably requires, if its effects 
are to be otherwise than harmful, to be carefully revised by 
the exercise of a mature judgment. 

And this brings us to what is really the most interesting 
part of his speech. How is the faculty of sound judgment 
to be obtained ¢ Itis to be obtained, he said, in two ways 
—by the study of enduring as well as of ephemeral 
literature—of books as distinct from newspapers ; and also by 
intercourse and discussion with our fellow-men, Considering 
that the Nelson Hall, which Lord Rosebery was opening, is 
a kind of free club combined with a free library, his 
observation was undoubtedly very appropriate to the 
occasion ; but regarded as a statement of fact it is hardly 
very illuminating; for the constant telling and hearing of 
new things has, from the days of the Athenian republic 
downwards, been notorious for leading to false rather than 
true judgments on affairs; and a true judgment will be 
produced by the reading of books, only when the reader has 
the power of judging the books themselves, or when he 
submits himself to the guidance of someone whose judgment 
is superior to his own. Lord Rosebery, in fact, was here 
arguing in a circle. He told his hearers how a sound 
judgment was to be obtained; but his advice presupposed 
a sound judgment to start with. The real difficulty in the 
matter was thus altogether evaded by him ; and that such 
was the case is shown with curious force by his own emphatic 
words in a previous portion of his speech. He there admitted 
that the gift of sound judgment is not only one of the most 
valuable of gifts, but is also amongst the rarest. “I 
suppose we all of us know,’ he said, “in our various 
spheres of life, the one invaluable friend, whose judgment 
we never doubt, whose advice we always follow, and to 
whose succour we have recourse whenever we are in doubt 
or difficulty. That is the man of judgment whom we 
know well; and in the larger sphere of public life judg- 
ment is an even more precious and—TI should like to say it 
in a whisper—an even rarer faculty than it is in private 
life.” If omnivorous reading and constant talking were 
sufficient to give this quality to those who did not start 
with it, the quality would not be so rare as Lord Rosebery 
acknowledges it to be. The real truth that Lord Rosebery 
intended to assert—and the fact that “ he would like to say 
it in a whisper” showed that he realised this—the real 
truth is that the quality of judgment is rare, not because 
few men cultivate it by much reading and talking, but 
because few men have it to cultivate. It is doubtless not 
so rare as certain forms of genius; but it is indefinitely 
more rare than many exceptional forms of talent, and 
without it, in public affairs, even genius itself is mislead- 
ing. The men of iudgment, in fact, are a select intellectual 
aristocracy, and the democracy is only wise when it submits 
itself to their dictation, allows its opinions to be revised by 
them, and suffers them to guide its actions. This is the true 
moral of Lord Rosebery’s speech ; and that it is so, as we 
have already said, is shown by his significant desire to 
insinuate it in an apologetic whisper. It was hardly 
perhaps the finest compliment to his hearers to tell them, 
with regard to the most important truth in politics, that he 
could only venture to hint it tothem under his breath ; but 
still it is something to find so adroit a courtier of the many, 
even hinting in a whisper that it is necessary for them to 
submit themselves to the few. 
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THE DECADENCE OF FRENCH ART. 

[* anyone has a doubt as to the decadence of French art, 

after visiting the Salon of the Champs Elysées, and 
that of Champs de Mars just opened, let him pay a visit 
to the Gallery of the Luxembourg. There, without going 
back to deceased French masters in painting, who created 
the school so justly famous for more than a century, we see 
the work of men who are still living, or who have not 
yet been dead ten years, after which period their pictures 
are transferred to the Louvre. If we except that chamber 
of horrors bequeathed to the Luxembourg by the late 
M. Caillebotte, the collection is a noble record of achieve- 
ment during the last four decades. The achievement is 
of various degrees of merit ; but in all we see the evidence 
of conscientious study, the recognition of principles which 
have governed the great painters of all times, and, above 
all, the resolute and unaffected striving to place on the 
canvas the real effect on the natural eye of the object that 
is represented. 

It is not too much to say that each of these requirements 
of good sound work—work that will stand the test of time, 
seems to be ostentatiously ignored by the new School of Im- 
pressionists. And the most striking point in these collections 
of work done in the past year is the deterioration in men 
who are not ‘ Impressionists,” simultaneously with the 
growth and increasing audacity of that screaming brother- 
hood. Dagnan-Bouvezett is not up to his own high-water- 
mark; Benjamin Constant is immeasurably below it 
(accepting his big Eastern picture in the Luxembourg as 
the standard), in the wretched portraiture of the Due 
dAumale. A more feeble, characterless presentation of 
a very noble-looking old man can hardly be imagined. 
Carolus Duran has done many better things than those he 
exhibits ; and so with nearly all the portrait-painters. 

The only exception we feel inclined to make to the sweep- 
ing assertion that nearly all the best-known men show a 
marked retrogression in their work this year is Cariére, in: 
his very impressive Christ on the Cross. The drawing is 
not very good; certainly inferior to that of his pictures in 
the Luxembourg. On the other hand, the well-knowm 
mannerism of the artist, which militates so often against 
our frank acceptance of work which is always distinguished 
by delicacy and grace, does not, for once, lessen the enjoy- 
ment we derive from a great and profoundly pathetic con- 
ception. The mystery surrounding The Passion, the agony 
of the Virgin, too sacred and too poignant for sharply arti- 
culated outline, and the hard precision of perfect finish, gain 
by the vaporous indistinctness with which Cariére regards 
everything, whether in heaven above or in the earth be- 


neath. The atmosphere which may fitly surround a sublime: 


or a poetic vision ‘in the mind's eye,” is altogether different 
from that with which a painter, who is nota slave to le parté 
pris, regards his wife and children grouped around him in 
his studio, 

And here we have a main cause, as it seems to me, of the 
falling off that is so apparent; namely, the determination 
to regard every object from one point of view only; the 
increased narrowness of perception in looking at nature ; the 
persistent blindness to all that interferes with a preconceived 
idea of what the thing showld be. In this respect, the 
influence of the “ Impressionists” has reached further, 
perhaps, than is, at first, apparent. Each follower of this 
school has chosen his own or some other man’s glasses 
through which to look at nature, in violent blues, greens, 
and yellows. We refuse to admit the pretensions of these- 
libels on nature to be regarded as real impressions. They 
should rather be called “ impositions,” dictating to the buds 
and grasses of the early spring, to the tender shadows on 
the downy cheek of youth, and to the furtive distances of 
wood and valley how they ought to look, if something had 
not gone wrong when they were coloured by the sunshine 
and the rain, in due season. But itis not of them we would 
speak ; for they have been sufficiently discussed. It is to 
the disastrous influence—none the less disastrous that it is 
unconsciously received—which these wandering sheep from 
the true fold have exercised, that I would direct attention. 
Much of the drawing, as well as the brush-work, in both 
Salons, is careless, as it never was in former years, 
because the suggestion of a hand or foot is held to be more 
“masterly” than the same extremity finely modelled, as 
it would have been by the men of old. <A sketch is not 
necessarily, though it often is,more satisfying than the 
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accomplished picture of which it is the forerunner. But 
this is because the ability to achieve is not commensurate 
with the design. It would be a strange deduction from 
such a premiss that a painter's ambition should be to 
produce sketches, not finished pictures. Yet this is what 
is manifestly the tendency of the present teaching in 
France. Puvisde Chavanne was once an exquisite draughts- 
man. He has now become careless, or else wilfully negligent. 

Thus when the art-student goes to Paris now, and sees 
the great idols overthrown, or rejected, and false prophets 
arising to divert his belief to gods of divers colours who 
dwell mostly in a mist, we venture to think he is in 
danger of being led astray. That it is difficult to avoid in- 
fection we have evidence before us. The young are quick to 
sympathise, they see what they are told they should see, ad- 
mire what they are told they should admire, as older men do 
not. We know that all these affectations will not live ; they 
will “ have their day, and cease to be”; but in the mean- 
time a vast amount of mischief is being done. One need 
only walk through the exhibitions at present open in Paris 
to be assured of this fact. 

The Gallery of the ‘‘ Pastellistes” in the Rue de Seize is 
the one oasis in the Sahara of the Fine Arts. This 
particular branch of them is understood in France as it is 
not in England, where the delicate bloom of the colour is 
lost in a heavy opaque treatment. The endeavour to make 
pastelles look like oils, as in Mr. Roberts's clever portraits, is 
a mistake the French never commit. This one room con- 
tains better work than any in either Salon, and curiously 
enough, some of it by the very men whose oil pictures 
it is so impossible to admire. There are three studies here 
by Besnard which are admirable in mcdelling and in the deli- 
cate disposition of light and shade. 0 si sic omnia. There 
is a meritorious picture by Ménard at the Champs de 
Mars. ‘The pastelle study for it here is infiuitely finer, and 
shows him in this materia! to be a master of consummate 
ability. 


THE NEW HIGH CHURCH HERESY. 
MAx* of our readers will doubtless have followed with 
a interest the correspondence in our columns which 
has, during the past month, been elicited by the article 
which we published on ** Protestantism and the Church of 
England.” A valuable addition has been just made to the 
controversy by Mr. Round in the current number of the 
Nineteenth C ntury, and to Mr. Round’s article we propose 
presently to refer. We will first, however, recapitulate 
very briefly our own original argument, which has given 
rise to such prolonged discussion. We maintained that 
whatever may be the truth as to the validity of Anglican 
orders, it is impossible, from the very nature of the case, 
that their validity should be recognised by Rome ; and the 
grounds on which we made this uncompromising assertion 
were as follows. In the opinion of those who believe in 
sacerdotal orders at all, it is necessary that the bishop, 
when performing the act of ordination, should have the 
intention of making the ordained person a priest, and that 
the intention to make him a priest involves on the part of 
the bishop some definite idea of what a priest is. But, 
we proceeded, the reformed Church of England means by a 
priest one thing, and Rome means quite another. Rome, by 
J priest, essentially means 2 man endowed with a power ot 
performing the great miracle of transubstantiation, and 
offering up Christ’s body as a true sacrifice on the altar. 
The reformed Church of England, on the contrary, means 
by a priest a man who, whatever powers may be conferred 
in him, does not possess this—the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation being rejected by her as a “ blasphemous fable.” 
Accordingly, since an English bishop, when he ordains a 
priest, necessarily excludes from his intention what Ron 
considers the essence of the priesthood, it is ridiculous to 
suppose that, without complete self-stultification, Rome 
could possibly consider English ordination valid. 

In reply to this contention we have received a series of 
letters, of which we have published as many as space per- 
mitted, most of them written by members of the extreme 
High Church party, who denounce, with indignant em- 
phasis, our entire position as false. Their argument has the 
merit of being straightforward, unmistakable, and unani- 
mous. They declare in so many words that we are reason- 
ing from an absolutely erroneous premiss ; that, contrary 
to our -tatement, the reformed Church of England has never 
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denied the doctrine of transubstantiation at all in the sense 
which the Church of Rome officially holds and teaches it, but 
has merely protested against certain popular misunderstand- 
ings, by which the nature of the miracle of the altar was at 
once obscured and travestied; and that the Communion 
presided over by the Archbishop of Canterbury in reality in 
no way differs in its beliefs with regard to the sacrifice of 
the Mass from the priests who officiate under the arches of 
St. Peter’s. Hence, they argue, since the English and the 
Roman bishop mean by a priest precisely the same thing, 
both of them in ordaining a priest have precisely the same 
intention, and consequently the ordinations of the one will 
be as valid as those of the other. It is something to have 
the position of the extreme High Church party of to-day 
stated boldly in this unambiguous manner; and we may 
also pay a tribute to the learning and ingenuity with which 
its leaders endeavour to substantiate a position which 
would certainly have ‘startled their grandfathers. To our 
selves, however, the whole theory that the original intention 
of our reformers was not to protest against the real teaching 
of Rome, but merely against popular perversions of it, 
appears, in spite of all the plausibilities of its upholders, to 
be utterly incapable of commending itself to any unpreju- 
diced man. Isolated passages may doubtless be cited in 
support of it, but the force of these is far more than 
neutralized by the contradictory evidence of others. Mr. 
Round, for example, iu his article in the Vineteenth Century, 
having shown how Ridley is referred to by a High Church 
controversialist as a firm believer in the Roman doctrine of 
the Mass, calls attention to a passage in which that 
reformer declares that he “does not take the Mass” to be 
“the Communion of the Church, but a popish practice 
whereby the people of God are miserably deluded” ; and he 
sets the words of the Articles on the subject side by side 
with those of the Council of Trent, and shows that the 
latter form a deliberate and explicit contradiction of the 
former. These historical questions, however, are much too 
complicated to be profitably discussed on an occasion like 
the present, and for this reason we may dismiss them in a 
few words. But we may dismiss them thus for another 
reason also, and for one quite different —the reason, namely, 
that, so far as Anglican orders are concerned, this elaborate 
reference to the reformers is altogether irrelevant. We 
may grant, for argument’s sake, all that our modern High 
Churchmen urge; but the case for the validity of their 
orders, in the eye of Rome, is not in any way strengthened 
by it. The real flaw in their position remains what it 
always has been. 

If the essenee of priesthood be what the High Churchman 
believes it to be—a mysterious gift communicated by the 
words and the intention of the bishop —the High Churchman 
of to-day gains nothing by vindicating for the original re- 
formers a true belief and a true intention in the matter, 
unless this same belief and intention can be vindicated also 
for the bishops who have intervened between the reformers’ 
times and our own. The Apostolical succession is nothing if 
not continuous ; and if the views as to the Mass and the 
priesthood, which our modern High Church apologists aseribe 
to Cranmer and Ridley, are to be taken as proofs that in their 
times Anglican ordinations were valid, the fact that these 
views were at all events repudiated by subsequent genera- 
tions of bishops, would be enough to invalidate the Anglican 
orders of to-day. Now doesany High Churchman maintain 
that they were not repudiated ¢ Or, to put the matter more 
clearly, will he venture to maintain the contrary? Will 
he venture to maintain that during the last century, and 
the earlier part of this, the bishops of the English Chureh 
either taught or believed in the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation, or intended, when ordaining a priest, to commit 
any of those powers to him which the Roman Church 
regards as the essential attributes of priesthood? To ask 
this question is, of course, to answer it in the negative ; but 
should positive evidence be required, it is supplied to us by 
Mr. Round. Mr. Round points out that even during the 
life-time of the present Sovereign, no bishop could sit in the 
House of Lords without declaring the sacrifice of the Mass 
to be idolatrous, the form of the declaration being as 
follows:—“I, A. B., doe solemnly and sincerely in the 
presence of God, professe, testify, and declare that in the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper there is not any Transub- 
stantiation of the elements of bread and wine into the body 
and blood of Christ, at or after the consecration thereof, by 
any person whatsoever” ; and it is added that the words of 
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the declaration are to be taken “in their plain and ordinary 
sense, as they are commonly understood by Protestants.” 
Surely this, as Mr. Round says, is conclusive ; but even if 
it were not, the new High Church position is invalidated 
by an admission that is made by the new High Churchmen 
themselves. They admit, when pressed, as one of our 
correspondents has allowed, that they claim their own 
doctrine to have been continuous from the time of the 
reformers, amongst a certain section of the Church of 
England only. If this be so, what is the position of this 
section? On what ground can it claim to be the entire 
National Church? And how can they maintain, even 
granting that the Roman doctrine of the priesthood has 
never been without witnesses on the English bench of bishops, 
that their own orders have been transmitted to them by this 
select remnant? A man might as well argue, if his 
ancestors had most of them notoriously neglected the 
rite of marriage throughout the eighteenth century, that 
he was himself the legitimate descendant of his ancestors 
in the seventeenth, because these last were the fruit of 
lawful matrimony, and a belief in its sanctity had, in his own 
person, revisited his family after a lapse of two hundred years. 
We have no desire to speak of our new High Churchmen, so 
far as their characters are concerned, otherwise than with 
sincere respect. They have amongst them many most 
devoted men; and it is even possible to see, by an act of 
sympathy, their conception of their own position in the 
light of an attractive dream. But it is a dream only. 
Reason and history are fatal to it. It is condemned by 
Protestantism on the one side; it is condemned by 
Catholicism on the other ; and wherever their place may be, 
they are not in place in a communion which permits its 
dignitaries—such as the Dean of Canterbury—to denounce 
the Catholic conception of the priesthood and the Eucharist 
as an ignorant and injurious fiction, and refused to repu- 
diate a teacher like Professor Jowett, who declared the 
Catholic Church to be a mere “ figment of the theologians.” 


THE KING OF SWEDEN AND HIS FAMILY. 

CHARACTERISTIC anecdote is told about Osear I. 
4% A French author compliments him one day about 
the remarkable progress Sweden iias made during this 
century. 

“No wonder,” replied the king, adding proudly, “* We 
have had no revo) stion!” The French republican was too 
much of a courtier to reply, “It is fortunate for your 
Majesty that we had!” Indeed, if it had not been for the 
French Revolution, Oscar II. would probably have spent 
his life in an obscure solicitor’s office at Pau, like his great- 
grandfather. Somehow the ingratitude of monarchs is prover- 
bial. The humble origins of the Bernadotte dynasty are so 
unpleasantly close and recent that Oscar IT. may be pardoned 
for wishing to forget that his ancestors were not born in the 
purple, and trying to imagine that his subjects and the 
world at large have as bad a memory as himself. 

During his brief reign, Napoleon created kings and princes 
by the dozen, distributing thrones lavishly to the different 
members of his family and to his favourite generals. Berna- 
dotte was the only one of these mushroom monarchs who 
suceceledin getting a firm footin the stirrups. Not only did 
he manage to keep the crown of Sweden, but succeeded in join- 
ing Norway to his realm. He had married Deésirée Clary, the 
daughter of a rich Marseilles merchant, to whom Napoleon 
himself had proposed in early youth. Queen Désirée, who 
long outlived her husband, was a strange little lady. Old 
inembers of the Swedish court still remember her and her 
quaint whims. She changed night into day, went to bed 
at six in the morning, and rose in the evening, causing 
great inconvenience by receiving her friends and guests 
in the middle of the night. Neither she nor Charles XIV. 
ever learned the Swedish language properly, and French 
was the only language spoken at Court. Their 
only son, Osear I., married Princess Josephine of 
Leuchtenberg, a lady of remarkable accomplishments, 
beauty, and intelligence. She possessed a large fortune, 
and brought the first drop of Royal blood into the 
Bernadotte Dynasty. King Oscar II. was her third 
son; he sueceeded his elder brother, King Charles XV. 
King Charles XV. was certainly the most delightfully 
wicked man, the most good-natured Bohemian that ever 
lived. He was universally adored ; he was spoken of with 
affectionate familiarity in every cottage in Sweden. 
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Oscar II., who possesses quite as many accomplishments, 
and no such notorious vices as his elder brother, has never 
succeeded in conquering the hearts of his subjects, though 
he makes strenuous efforts to become popular. His 
outward appearance is certainly prepossessing ; he looks a 
king every inch of him. Six feet high, with his fine grey 
head, his eagle nose and large lustrous eyes under the bushy 
eyebrows, he towers high above those around him, He is an 
excellent linguist, a splendid orator, a poet, an author, a 
composer, u painter. Oscar II. has learned his “ Métier 
de Roi” from the eradle ; his charm of manners is so enticing 
that he fascinates his antagonists. Nobody can dislike him 
in his presence. One’s judgment suspends itself; one 
submits spellbound ; but as soon as he has vanished a strong 
revulsion of feeling makes Oscar II.’s interlocutors 
impatiently ask themselves by what secret power he 
succeeds temporarily in winning over his worst enemies, 
Why is so charming a man so unpopular a monarch ? 
Probably because he inspires everybody, even his intimate 
friends, with an intense feeling of distrust. He always 
appears to be keeping a kind of mental balance-sheet, and 
expects full value for every thought, word, or act of kindness 
and benevolence. 

Oscar II. is a financial genius. The laws of atavism ex- 
plain the keen interest he takes in the management of his 
private fortune. He has made enormous sums by re- 
building the town of Stockholm and buying up privately 
out-of-the way slums, afterwards redeemed by the Town 
Council or Crown for the creation of new squares, parks or 
streets. Oscar IL. is at the bottom of a great number of 
commercial enterprises—-hotels, manufaetories, mills, and 
breweries. His Majesty never misses an occasion to praise 
the Grand Hotel or the beer of St. Erik, of which he is a 
large shareholder. Gossip pretends he even one day re- 
commended the latter to a foreign ambassador newly 
accredited to the Swedish Court. 

His consort, Queen Sophia of Nassau, is a sister of 
the Grand Duke of Luxemburg, consequently an aunt to 
the Queen Regent of Holland and the Duchess of Albany. 
The extremely delicate state o her health prevents her ever 
appearing at Court; but her ideas of decorum and virtue 
are of so alarmingly rigid a kind that we may be permitted 
to hint that her seclusion is not regretted. A member of the 
Court once raised his voice in her favour, and on being asked 
by his friends to specify what charming qualities he could 
detect in her, he declared “she has a most delightful 
absence.’ She is completely absorbed in pious meditation 
and works of charity. To her influence is due a stringent 
law compelling the unwilling Swedes to a very strict 
observance of Sunday, entirely contrary to the pleasure- 
seeking spirit of the nation, to whom Sunday had always 
been a day of gaiety and more or less innocent dissipation. 
There is now a strong current of bigotry in the highest 
classes. A spirit of religious revival is alwaysa blessing for a 
country, but many who would submit to the gentle 
persuasion of good example defend themselves desperately 
against every effort at violent proselytism. The Queen’s 
second son, Prince Oscar, is so steeped in his mother's 
religious ideas that he preaches publicly at the meetings 
of the Salvation Army. 

His eldest brother, Gustavus Adolphus, is taller even 
than his father, but has inherited none of his manly beauty. 
He is, moreover, too cold, haughty, and stiff to be generally 
popular, but all those who know him well think very 
highly of him. He is a gentleman in every sense of the word, 
and has every quality that goes to make an excellent king. 
In 1881 he married Princess Victoria of Baden, to the 
great satisfaction of Oscar II., who was delighted thus to be 
closely related to the imperial German family. Princess 
Victoria’s mother was the only daughter of Emperor 
William I. She is consequently first cousin to William IL., 
who has taken a great fancy to the King of Sweden. 
The two monarchs meet every year, and well-informed 
diplomatists pretend that Oscar II. has signed a secret 
treaty with Germany promising the aid and support of 
Sweden in case of war with Russia or France. If this 
were true, it would be a direct breach of the Constitu- 
tion, and might cost Oscar II. his throne. When 
Princess Victoria first arrived in Sweden sixteen years 
ago, she was hailed with great enthusiasm. The perpetual 
illness of the Queen preventing her attendance at any 
Court function, everybody hoped that the presence of a 
young princess would impart fresh life and animation to the 
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Capital. But afier the birth of her third son, her health unfor- 
tunately failed. She is consumptive, and spends every 
winter in the South. It isa great pity for the Swedish 
Court that the ouly two royal ladies should both be imvalids. 

The third son of Osear IL., Prince Charles of Sweden, 
generally called “the blue prince,” on account of the sky- 
blue colour of his uniform, is a remarkably handsome 
man. He has inherited his father’s fine figure and 
features, but none of his intelligence and accomplish- 
ments. Prince Charles is the least gifted of the four royal 
princes, and is very deaf. 

Prince Eugene, the youngest, “the red prince,” as he is 
called, on account of his advanced liberal opinions, is a 
Frenchman every inch of him, and strongly resembles his 
great-giandfather, Bernadotte. He is an artist of con- 
siderable talent; his pictures often appear in the Paris 
salon, and he spends nearly all the year in the French 
capital, surrounded by young artists and friends. 








THE LOOKER-ON. 


—— Opera season began in uneventful fashion with 

Faust on Monday, and Roméo et Juliette on Tuesday. 
It is difficult to say which of the two masterpieces comes 
first in popular estimation, but in this instance, at any rate, 
the older work drew the better house, partly, no doubt, 
because it was mounted with the stronger cast. Covent 
Garden looked wonderfully well on Monday. The house 
has been thoroughly cleaned and_ re-decorated, and 
it may be fairly said to hold its own with the 
most elegant of the new theatres. The Marguerite of 
Madame Emma Eames, the Faust of M. Bonnard, the 
Mephistopheles of M. Plancon, the Marthe of Mlle. 
Bauermeister, and the Siebel of Madame Brazzi made up a 
familiar, and, on the whole, satisfactory combination, from 
the excellence of which the new Valentine of M. Noté 
assuredly did not detract. The French baritone, may, how- 
ever, be reminded that a voice so sonorous and penetrating 
as his must be economised, if it is not to become mono- 
tonous. He is otherwise a capital singer, and seems to be 
an intelligent actor. 


The Roméo and the Juliette on Tuesday were both new 
to London audiences, and both were suffering so severely 
from stage-fright that the expression of a definite opinion 
as to their abilities must, in all fairness, be deferred until 
after they have appeared again. M. Searamberg has 
evidently made Jean de Reszke his model, and up to a 
certain point imitates him rather cleverly ; but his voice 
is somewhat limited both in range and power, and he 
is doubtless more at home at the Théatre du Casino at 
Monte Carlo than in such a spacious auditorium as that of 
Covent Garden. Madame Frances Saville brings youth 
and grace, a sympathetic voice, and considerable charm of 
style to the réle of Juliette, and only needs deeper intensity 
of expression, allied, perhaps, with greater stage experience, 
to become an entirely accept ible exponent of the part. To 
follow Madame Melba and Madame Eames in such a 
character as this was to challenge inevitable comparisons, 
and, all things considered, the young Australian soprano 
came through the ordeal remarkably well. 


The rentrée of M. Van Dyck, after a three years’ absence, 
and the unexpected début of Mile. Pacary (as substitute for 
Madame Eames) lent especial interest to a generally ex- 
cellent representation of Tannhduse r, on Wednesday. The 

selgian tenor is still throaty in his gentle moments, but he 
has lost none of his passionate foree, and the characteristic 
fervour of his delivery told with fine effect in more than 
one scene of the opera. He acted splendidly throughout. 
Mile. Pacary, in spite of extreme nervousness (she played 
without a rehearsal) justified the reputation she had brought 
from the Brussels Monnaie by an exceedingly earnest and 
dramatic imp rsonation of Elizabeth. She has a voice of 
rich, sympathetic quality, and is a refined and intelligen‘ 
singer. Her talented colleague M. Journet, also made a 
successful first appearance in the bass part of the Land- 
grave Hermann, to whose utterances his ample tones im- 
parted welcome dignity and breadth. Madame Brazzi was 
scarcely an ideal Venus, nor did M. Noté bring into reliez 
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the poetic aspect of the part of Wolfram; but on the 
whole the performance—sung, by the way, in French— 
was more than creditable to Signor Mancinelli and his 
forces. 


The reappearance in London, after a long absence, of 
Herr Heinrich Vogl, the celebrated Wagnerian tenor, im 
parted a peculiar interest to the fourth Mottl Concert, and 
perhaps it was as much to hear him sing the lovely Lenz-lied 
from Die Walkiire as for the purpose of sitting through « 
long excerpt from Parsifal, that the * faithful” erowded 
@ueen’s Hall to overflowing on Tuesday evening. Herr 
Vogl’s voice still sounds wonderfully fresh, and he uses it 
with an even more subtle art than in the days (just fifteen 
years ago) when he first sang here in Der Ring des 
Nib lunge n at the old Her Majesty's Theatre. He was 
associated in the long Parsifal duet with that admirable 
singer, Frau Mottl, while in the scene with the Flower- 
Maidens, Herr Vogl was efficiently supported by Miss 
Esther Palliser and a large contingent of girls from the 
Royal College of Music. 


It was not without good cause that Madame Patti inflicted 
disappointment upon some seven or eight thousand of her 
metropolitan admirers on Saturday afternoon, but she was 
hoping all the morning to appear at the Albert Hall as an- 
nounced, and it was only at mid day that the doctors refused 
her permission todoso. Hence the impossibility of letting the 
public know betorehand. Her place, however, at an hour's 
notice, was taken by Madame Albani, and comparatively 
few malcontents availed themselves of the right to have 
their money returned. 


Jt is not difficult to understand why Mr. Wilson Barrett 
has revived at the Lyric Theatre the Virgintus of Sheridan 
Knowles. The leading parts in the play suit him and _ his 
* leading lady ” (Miss Maud Jettiries) to a nicety. Miss 
Jetiries is well provided for because she has little to do but 
to look pretty and interesting. Her performance is almost 
wholly passive, and, in truth, the less frequently she is 
called upon to express emotion the better it is for her and 
for her audience. Mr. Barrett himself probably saw in 
Virginius a character peculiarly adapted to his style. He 
is at his best in declamatory passages, of which this part 
is full. He is also always picturesque in Roman garb. 
For the rest, there is a simple pathos in the story of 
Virginia and her father to which popular gatherings MUsi 
always be responsive; and, in some form or other, we may 
expect Knowles’s play will always be sure of a welcome on 


our stage. 


Mr. Tree has not begun well at his new theatre. He 
opened with The Seats of the Mighty, a poor drama ; 
and to this he has now joined a “ wordless” musical play, 
‘Chand & Habits, which may have had some effective features 
as performed in Paris, but which, when brought out at 
Her Majesty's, missed fire entirely. Even at its best, 
Chand d Habits eould not be ec msidered particularly e lifying, 
but with its chief “ effects” either modified or not presente | 
at all, it is merely tiresome. The old clo’ man himself is 
altogether unimpressive. Madame Zanfretter as Pierrot’s 
siren is genuinely seductive, but Pierrot himself (M. Severin, 
the original representative in Paris) is happy only on 
oceasion—namely, when he has to simulate horror ; else- 
where he is disappointing. On the whole Chand d’ Habits is 
depressing. 


Ibsen is becoming popular on the London boards 
Last week we had John Gabriel Borkman under the 
auspices of the New Century Theatre ; this week we have 
had, at the Globe, A oll’s House, under the direction of the 
old Independent Theatre. And, all things considered, 
[bsen’s best-known play has been well rendered—better. 
perhaps, than on any previous occasion in this country. 
Few actresses have been so successful in the part of Nora 
Helmer as its original English representative, Miss Achurch, 
who has resumed the character at the Globe. Mr. Charles 
Charrington and Mr. Charles Fulton have been figuring again 
as Rank and Krogstad, and the only new-comers have been 
Mr. Courtenay ‘Thorpe, whose Helmer is the ablest yet seen, 
and Miss Vane Featherston, who understands but does not 
quite realize for us the Mrs. Linden of the piece. Next 
week The Wild Duck wiil be reviveu. 
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A three-act farce called Solomon's Twins was produced 
at the Vaudeville on Tuesday afternoon. It may be 
doubted whether it will ever be seen again at a West-End 
theatre; and yet on Tuesday there were those who 
laughed, and that consumedly. That, however, may have 
been because the audience was largely “smart,” the 
author of the piece (Mr. Kinsey Peile) being himself well 
known “in society.” On such oceasions “ society” always 
laughs ; but the ultimate destination of Solomon's Twins is, 
we should say, the provinces, where its simple, venerable 
humours may delight the many. A certain married lady, 
if she gives birth to male twins, is to lose a fortune acquired 
by her under an eccentric will. The nephew, on whom the 
money would, in the said event, devolve, discovers that she 
is secretly the mother of twin bLoys—and all is over. On 
this thin thread of plot are strung situations, characteriza- 
tion, and dialogue of the most conventional sort. The act- 
ing was all excellent in its way, but no special mark was 
made by anybody ; competent actors repeated old successes. 


At the Fine Art Society’s Galleries, New Bond Street, 
Mr. Jan Van Beers provides an art piquant, amusing, and 
easily understood. ‘Those mysterious and occult beauties of 
envelopment, subtle modelling, impressionistic definition 
and composition by the tache need not be fathomed before 
one can enjoy the quaint fancies that Mr. Van Beers ex- 
presses with an everyday clearness of manner, and a plain, 
straightforward style of finish. Yet he is far from ordinary 
in subject or commonplace in his choice of colours. His 
drawing may be generally too hard, and his colour some- 
times staring, but these are faults directly opposed to 
mystery and profundity. There is something gay, or at 
least coquettish, even about his softer and more serious work, 
as * Automne,” which unfits him to deal with pure land- 
scape. Open-air nature has always a touch of mystery, if 
not of sadness, in it, and for the expression of this quality 
Mr. Van Beers’s art seems quite unsuited. In another 
room is exhibited the Propert collection of paintings in 
miniature. Every kind of miniature and every phase of the 
art, from the days of Holbein to the early years of the 
present century, have been represented. There are pictures 
in oils, pictures in enamel, drawings in water colours on 
vellum, as well as examples of the later fashion of drawing 
in water colour on ivory. 


M. René Billotte exhibits a collection of ninety-two small 
pictures in oils at the Goupil Gallery, with a preface by M. 
Paul Bourget, the well-known Academician. M. Billotte is 
not gay in his choice of subjects. He delights in treating 
half-grown suburbs, abandoned factories and quarries, and 
the desolate land round the fortifications of Paris, which he 
prefers to show in the mournful guise of winter weather. 
‘To those who can see beyond the subject and can enjoy the 
poetry of art, even when applied to sad or bitter things, M. 
Billotte will appeal, for he gives the character and spirit of 
places, and translates them from meaningless facts to 
impressions on a human mind. He has an eye for the 
essential masses of a scene, for the general atmospheric 
colouring, and for the happy point of view that will show 
these dull subjects not as commonplaces, but as significant 
visions, ‘ Porte de Courcelles : Snow,” one of the largest 
and most striking, takes the eye from trivialities, and 
interests it in three or four broad, dignified stretches of 
grey tone: an immense block of houses blue with evening 
mist, a vast length of grey fortification, a long ribbon of 
wet road, a big expanse of dirty snow, 


Mr. Mortimer Menpes brings back from his second 
sojourn in Japan a striking and varied collection of 
pictures, now on view at the Dowdeswell Galleries. He 
treats the picturesque incidents of life in Japan; temples, 
priests, actors, processions, art workers, and the scenes in 
which they figure, with great gusto and an effective sense 
of the novelty and quaintness of his subjects. He works 
with a reed pen, with the chalk point, with the water 
colour and with the oil brush, and whatever he works with 
he aims at boldness and theatrical effect. In the large 
water-colours he relieves actors dressed in yellow and lamp- 
lit against deep violet grounds ; he shows you crowds picked 
out effectively by firelight against the rich blue of night ; 
he piles together processional figures in highly coloured 
clothes, or he pictures the staring crowd, with dark faces 


and bright varied rags of clothing. At any rate he is 
always gay and amusing in effect, forcible and striking in 
his colour, but not shallow and staring after the manner of 
so many Academy pictures. 


There appears to be a controversy on foot as to wh ther 
“mountain sickness ” is a real physical ailment or merely an 
affection of the nerves, It has hitherto been generally 
supposed that this curious malady, which has come under 
the notice of most persons who have done any serious 
climbing, is at least as real as sea-sickness. But the opinion 
of some physiologists who have been consulted by the pro- 
moters of the proposed railway to the summit of the Jung- 
frau seems to be opposed to this view. Professor Regnard, 
whose authority is considerable, declares that ill effects, if 
any, will be confined to “a few nervous people gifted with a 
lively imagination.” He quotes an experiment which cer- 
tainly seems to confirm his view. It has been usually sup- 
posed that one of the chief causes of mountain sickness was 
to be found in the rarefaction of the air at great heights ; the 
barometric pressure at the top of the Jungfrau being, of 
course, little more than half what it is at the|level of the sea. 
Professor Regnard, therefore, placed two guinea-pigs under 
glass receivers from which he gradually exhausted the air. 
One of these animals sat still and did nothing; the 
other was forced to work, like a squirrel on the treadmill 
of a revolving cage. The working guinea-pig collapsed in 
convulsions when the pressure of the air was reduced to 
about that of the top of Mont Blanc, whilst the idle one 
held out till the atmosphere had become what it would be 
at a height of 26,000 feet, which is not far short of the 
highest peaks amongst the Himalayas. The obvious con- 
clusion is that mountain sickness is less likely to attack 
those who go up the Jungfrau im a train—if anyone ever 
does—than those more athletic persons who use their 
legs. 


Astronomers have always been fond, in their speculative 
moments, of considering the numerous interesting cases of 
binary stars—that is to say,of pairs of stars which circle round 
one another, or rather round their common centre of gravity, 
like the earth and the moon, One such binary, which was 
discovered by Sir William Herschel more than a century ago, 
has been perplexing observers by the presentation of a unique 
phenomenon. For a period of thirty years, as Mr. Burn- 
ham points out in the “Monthly Notices” of the Astro- 
nomical Society, the two stars known conjointly as No. 44 in 
the constellation Boétes, were seen to be moving away from 
one another at a uniform rate. Suddenly this motion 
appeared to cease, and for the last thirty years the most 
careful observers have failed to detect any further change 
in the relative position of the two stars. Such a state of 
things has never been known to occur before, and Mr. 
Burnham can suggest no satisfactory way of accounting 
for it. Of course, we know that the motion of one star 
cannot really have ceased in this sudden way. Such an 
event would be attended by exactly the same results, the 
same evolution of light and heat sufficient to dissipate a 
world in vapour, as a collision between the two stars. Is 
the phenomenon merely an effect of perspective, or is 
there a third dark star in the partnership to complicate 
the orbit beyond our power of calculation ¢ 


Perhaps the day is not very far distant when Manchester 
will derive its power as well as its water from the Lake 
District, and the water that comes down at High Force 
will help to drive the express trains between London and 
Scotland. The last few years have seen an immense 
development in the uses made of flowing water as a source 
of power, to which the invention of steam seemed for 
a time to have put a complete end in civilised countries. 
A typical instance is to be found in the works now 
nearing completion in Utah, which are designed to 
drive a railway between Ogden and Salt Lake City 
—a distance of twenty-five miles—as well as to provide 
motive power for manufactories in both cities. . The water 
is derived from a reservoir, formed by damming a river of 
no great size, and the head is 450 feet. These conditions 
could be found with no particular difficulty in many parts 
of England, without any such charge of Vandalism being 
incurred as was lately brought against those who exploited 
the Falls of Foyers. 
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FINANCE. 


XCITEMENT in the African market has been the charac- 

4 teristic of the week, although whether it means the 
beginning of better times is a moot point. ‘“ Do you callit 
a boom ?” asked a member of the Stock Exchange, implying 
that it was something less, such as a temporary cornering of 
bear operators. Other markets are cheerful, and the return 
of the Bank rate to two per cent. after a few weeks of two 
and a half per cent is encouraging, not so much because it 
renders money, which was quite easy enough, cheaper, but 
because it is a sign that the directors of the Bank of Eng- 
land, who have exceptional sources of information, take a 
favourable view of the general position. A substantial 
advance all round was of course displayed by the making- 
up prices at the fortnightly settlement which has been 
satisfactorily arranged this week. 


The reduction of the Bank rate to two per cent. sufti- 
ciently indicates the position of the money market. 
The only strange thing about the reduction is that it was 
not previously discussed by the financial prophets. It is 
natural enough. There is far more money in the market 
than is required, and the banks are quite unable to dispose 
of their large balances. Immediately on the reduction of 
the Bank rate they, of course, reduced their rates for 
deposits to 4 per cent., whilst the discount houses reduced 
theirs to} and ? per cent. for deposits at call and notice 
respectively. Only 1} to 2 per cent. was charged to the Stock 
Exchange for loans in connection with the settlement. and 
even this rate was lowered in some cases. Call money is 
easier than ever at 3 per cent., with short loans at ? per 
cent., and best three months’ paper at {to ti per cent. The 
recurrence this week of the anniversary of Black Friday, 
the day of the Overend Gurney crash in 1866, suggests a 
comparison between the state of the money market then 
and now, or rather a contrast. Suffice it to say, as an 
indication of the state of affairs prevailing at that unhappy 
time, that on the 7th of May the Bank rate was raised from 
7 to 8 per cent., on the 11th to 9 per cent., and on the 12th 
to 10 per cent., at which rate it stood for three months. 
Now the Bank rate is at its minimum of two per cent., and 
seems likely to stay at that figure for some little time to 
come. There is no immediate prospect of the market 
hardening. For the time being the withdrawals of gold 
from the Bank of England for foreign shipment have almost 
entirely ceased, and although millions more must go to 
Japan in the furtherance of her gold standard project, the 
metal will be taken at convenient times, so as not to 
disturb the market. 


Consols at 113 ys are 4 higher than last week. They 
passed the 113 quite at the beginning of the week, and 
then relapsed into dulness, but the reduction of the Bank 
rate gave them another fillip. The remainder of the less 
speculative securities such as British Indian, Colonial, 
and Corporation stocks have likewise been strong, 
although India Rupee paper has declined from 635} 
to 622 during the week. Silver has been adversely 
affected by American sales and by the general weakness of 
the Eastern exchanges, but it was stronger in the latter 
part of the week, the quotation now being 274d. per ounce. 
Home corporation securities received a good advertisement 
from the announcement of the result of the tendering for 
the Leeds two and a half per cent. stock. The average 
price obtained was £98 Qs. ld. Tend ‘T's of £98 9s. proved 
quite sufficient, yet there were some who tendered 
£100 Os. 6d. for the two and a half per cent. stock, 
although similar stock of the same Corporation was 
quoted in the market at 98. It is to be presumed that 
as long as the corporations can obtain high tenders 
from people who do not know what they are doing, the 
tender system, instead of the straightforward issue at a 
stated price, will continue. It is doubtful, however, 
whether its abolition would not be to the advantage of 
borrower and investor alike. The result of the Leeds issue 
at once brought Brighton into the market with an issue of 
£557,800, and Exeter with an issue of £205,000, two-and-a- 
half per cent. stock; and that low rate seems to be 
the one which our corporations will adopt in the future, 
although three per cent. is the rate at present prevailing 
generally. Amongst the few 23 per cent. Corporation stocks 
existing is the 7? millions of Metropolitan Consolidated. 
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The London County Council, immediately after the publi- 
cation of its budget, is taking a new financial departure, in 
accordance with the powers it obtained recently, by borrow- 
ing on six months’ bills instead of on an issue of stock ; just 
as the Treasury borrows from time to time by selling bills. 
Tenders will be received on Tuesday for £600,000 worth. 


People have begun to feel that the recent rapid rise in 
Home Railways stocks has gone far enough, and accord- 
ingly there is an absence of the buoyancy that charac- 
terised the market a little while ago. Still, there is a 
steady investment demand, encouraged by the continu- 
ance of excellent traftic receipts. The returns of this 
week keep Midlands well to the fore, the increase over 
the corresponding week last vear being close upon twenty 
thousaid pounds. But the other returns are all excellent 
—heavy, Scotch, underground, and Southern lines alike. 
Since the remarks in our last issue as to the prospects of 
Midland Ordinary in connection with the forthcoming con- 
version scheme, the quotation has risen two points—from 
1764 to 1784-—and to judge by the speculative investment 
buying, many people seem to think that the price will mount 
considerably higher in view of the company’s prosperity and 
the increase of value in connection with the conversion into 
preferred and deferred stock. The market is naturally 
beginning to look doubtfully at South Western Ordinary, 
which has been forging ahead so long and sorapidly. There 
are probably few who realise that since the last Royal 
Jubilee year this stock has risen a hundred points. In 
1887 it stood at 124, and vesterday’s quotation was 
2242. If such a price be justified, and in view of the 
new dock facilities at Southampton it is quite possible 
that it is, it certainly follows that North Western 
Ordinary, which has always paid a higher dividend than 
South Western Ordinary, should be quoted higher than 
2067. In the opinion of most high authorities, we 
should imagine, North Western stock is not so inferior 
to South Western as to justify this difference in price. South 
Eastern A stock is in the hands of a strong clique, and 
stocks are always dangerous when iar are in the hands of 
cliques, however strong. It is a clique that takes care that 
the public shall be made aware of such an imposing fact 
as that the company’s receipts from the grand-stand at 
Charing Cross on Queen’s Day are estimated to amount to a 
thousand pounds net. Metropolitan Districts have been in 
fair demand, and the trattic returns should begin to benefit 
shortly from the opening of the Earl’s Court Exhibition, 
announced for ten days hence. Regarding the home rail- 
way market from a general pot of view, it may be said 
that whilst the position and prospects are excellent, the 
prices have gone too high to admit of much hope that any 
further material advance will accrue. 


Listlessness, it must be admitted, is still the main charac- 
teristic of the American railroad market, but there cer- 
tainly does appear to be some revival of interest, however 
poor it may look beside the activity of other markets. The 
preferred stocks of the recently reconstructed railroad 
companies are, not unnaturally, those which -first show the 
effect of what revival there is. The fact that the prospects 
of the spring wheat crops in the Western States are re- 
ported as being favourable is one cheering influence, but on 
the other hand there is the continued dread of gold exporta- 
tion. The total shipments to this side of the Atlantic for 
the current week have been estimated at about a mil- 
lion sterling, but there are counter-estimates which put the 
figure much lower. Unfortunately, sinister rumours are 
beginning to spread as to dissatisfaction on the part of 
some of the members of the Joint Traffic Bureau, which 
was formed to maintain rates by mutual understanding 
when the association to maintain them by force was de- 
clared illegal. These dissatisfied members declare that 
although they cannot bring specific charges that the under 
standing has been violated, still some of the lines must 
be indulging in secret rate-cutting, or certain traffic receipt 
statements would not show the large increases they do. 
The worst of it is that a belief that rate-cutting exists 
is to all intents and purposes as harmful as its actual exis- 
tence, there being but a short step between believing and 
openly retaliating. Retaliation begets retaliation, and 
then the mischief is done. Meantime, however, power- 
ful newspaper articles are appearing, showing the bene- 
fits which accrue, not only to the railroads themselves, 
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but to the community at large, from the maintenance of 
reasonable rates ; and, moreover, a bill has been introduced 
into the Senate by Senator Harris with the object of 
legalising an enforceable pooling arrangement under certain 
conditions and certain defined control. There is not much 
life in the Canadian railway market. Grand Trunk traffic 
receipts continue to show a decline, whilst those of the 
Canadian Pacific improve ; but of course the heavy reduec- 
tion which the former company is making in its working 
expenses, evidence of which has been adduced by recent 
monthly revenue statements, must be taken into account. 


Turkish and Greek stocks have been favourably affected 
by the apparent acceptance of the inevitable by Greece, and 
the securities of the minor Eastern States, such as Bulgaria, 
have advanced with them. Italian stocks are still bought 
on the Continental bourses, and, there certainly seems no 
reason Why the British investor should enter into competi- 
tion with foreign buyers. If the French investor has no 
hetter outlet for his savings he would have been wiser to 
keep his Rand and Westralian mining shares. Signor 
Luzzatti, the Minister of the Italian Treasury, has just 
made a speech, reasonable enough in tone, and showing 
creditable moderation, in spite of a strain here and there of 
patriotic optimism, excusable if not justified by the facts. 
The state of Italy's finances is deplorable, and the military 
economies to be effected im Africa are apparently to 
be counterbalanced by expenditure on the army at home. 
Nothing, it seems, can be done to relieve the terrible burden 
of taxation which oppresses the Ltalian people, and Italy’s 
expenditure in comparison with her wealth is far larger than 
that of any other European country. From an estimate 
recently put forward it appears that the country spends 
£2 14s. annually for every £100 of her national wealth, as 
against an expenditure by Austria of £2 7s., by Germany 
of £2, by France of £1 I1s., and by Great Britain of one 
guinea. Whilst Italian securities, in spite of this state of 
affairs, receive a certain amount of support on the Continent, 
the finances of Spain are admitted everywhere to be almost 
hopeless, developing as they are trom bad to worse. Spain 
has apparently arranged with her national bank for another 
inevitable loan, amounting to eight millions sterling nominal, 
which brings up her borrowing in connection with the 
Cuban war during the past six months or so to twenty-four 
million pounds sterling. 


To-day is the latest date for the receipt of the tenders 
which the Brazilian Government has invited for the pur- 
chase of the State railways, with all their effects. It may 
be described as a forced sale to avoid serious embarrass- 
ment in the national finances, if not bankruptcy itself. Less 
than the eighteen millions sterling which the Government 
expects to receive by the transaction would relieve the 
pressure, and bids are said to have been fairly good. It is 
a position of intense interest for the bondholders. The 
prospects of the securities of the Peruvian Corporation are 
hopeful, since it is confidently asserted that, by the aid of 
the French syndicate which has been intermediating in the 
matter, the Government will be able to pay off some of the 
arrears owing to the Corporation. Argentine securities are 
flat, first because the premium on gold at Buenos Ayres has 
got back to 200 per cent. and over, and secondly because, 
although there has been ample opportunity in the speeches 
that have been made, no information is given as to how the 
Government is to manage to fulfil its promise of resuming 
full interest payment on its external debt. A feature of 
the foreign market has been the advance in the five per 
cent. loan of the Transvaal Government, which now stands 
at 1093. This isa high price, considering that the loan 
may be paid off at par six years hence. 


Both China and Japan are announced to be issuing new 
loans. There seems to be a good deal of doubt about the 
China announcement, the only information we have being 
a statement on the autnority of Reuter that a preliminary 
contract for a loan of sixteen millions sterling was signed 
on Thursday on behalf of a British syndicate. The City 
seems to know little or nothing about this stupendous trans- 
action, and one prominent broker has seriously declared to 
a hewspaper repcrter that the statement could not be true 
because he had not been informed of the matter. As to 
the Japanese loan, however, there seems to be little doubt. 
It is reaily an internal Joan, for which no further powers are 
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required from the Japanese Parliament than those granted 
in 1895; but as the Executive by guaranteeing a fixed ex- 
change of 2s. Ojd. per yen renders the bonds marketable 
abroad, the loan is really made an external one. The 
Japanese Executive seems to know how to surmount a little 
difficulty. The amount of the loan is four millions sterling, 
bearing five per cent. interest, and it is said that its issue 
will be in the hands of three institutions here, the Chartered 
Bank of India Australia and China, the Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Bank, and the Capital and Counties Bank. The 
issue price, according to rumour, is to be 1014 per cent.; 
hut it seems doubtful whether all these preliminaries have 
been definitely settled. We shall know more about the 
matter when the prospectus appears, and it is sincerely to 
be hoped that this document will make it quite clear how 
the issue is to be secured and what resources the Japanese 
Government possess to meet the indebtedness. There is a 
well-founded impression that the country has been going 
ahead too rapidly in matters financial since the war ; which 
may be a very pardonable fault in the ease of a country 
suddenly finding itself a power, but a fault none the less 
disturbing to creditors. One of the daily financial papers 
says that ‘the issue being the first made for Japan on this 
side, a further step in civilisation must be recorded for the 
rising nation of the East.” Doubtless to pile up debt is as 
much a step in civilisation as to acquire a taste for ardent 
liquors, but if so, Japan took a step in civilisation about a 
quarter of a century ago. As a matter of fact, this is 
not the first issue made for Japan on this side. In 1873 a 
seven per cent. sterling loan was issued, by the Yokohama 
Specie Bank in Bishopsgate Street, toredeem certain publie 
charges payable in kind out of the revenues of land, and 
also for the construction of various reproductive public 
works. The loan amounted to £2,400,000, and was issued at 
924, interest was always promptly paid, and the half- 
yearly drawings ultimately extinguished it, the last portion 
being drawn for redemption this year. How much the 
status of Japan has improved within the last quarter of 
a century is succinetly shown by the fact that whereas in 
1873 she issued a seven per cent. loan at 924, she is now 
about to offer a five per cent, loan at 1014. 


At some time or other, almost every day this week, a 
miniature boom has occurred in South African shares, 
although, of course, the wild scenes of Monday have not 
been repeated. There can be no doubt that the sudden 
rise on that remarkable day was the result mainly 
of the market position, of what is known as a_ bear 
squeeze. The adverse conditions of months past had 
encouraged the bears to go on selling short, and many of 
them had made large sums of money by thus riding on the 
down grade. For settlement purposes, shares were easily 
obtained on loan, and with the distrust. of the Transvaal 
position, and the reluctance of the general public to enter 
the Katlir market, the bears had it all their own way. 
Partly in consequence of what is supposed to be the more 
reasonable attitude of the Boers, there was a rude awaken- 
ing for the bears this settlement. The immediate cause of 
their discomfiture was their inability to borrow shares for 
settlement purposes. The houses which had willingly 
lent them on previous occasions refused, and moreover 
called in all the shares they could command. The bears 
first definitely realised their inability to deliver the shares 
they had sold on Monday morning, many of them having 
been absent from town on Saturday, when the altered 
position on the market began to show itself. Then there 
was a bear stampede; the crush of members in the House, 
and the deafening noise all day, recalled the boom of 1895 ; 
long after business hours the crowd did business in the 
street, extending across its whole width, recalling those police- 
court appearances of members charged with obstruction. 
Within the few hours of heated struggle to buy shares, Rand 
Mines rose from 183 to 203, Consolidated Gold Fields from 53 
to 64, Gold Fields Deep from 4? to 53 and soon. Many of 
the bears lost thousands of pounds on the day, and had they 
not been strong men we should have heard more of failures, 
which were happily entirely absent from the settlement 
now concluded. Of course, the sharp loss of the bear 
operators merely goes against the large profits they have 
been enabled to reap for months past during the practically 
continuous downward course of prices. It will be seen that 
the sudden rally in the market was due entirely to the 
speculative position, to the schemes of professional opera- 
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tors; but it has had the effect of showing that there is 
life in the market, and it has caused much public buying 
since. Even German and French investors have been 
coming in again. Anyone who is tempted to buy, however, 
should use the utmost discrimination, selecting only those 
shares which have intrinsic merit. Despite the excitement, 
there has not yet been so much evidence of Boer reform as 
to render more trouble in that quarter impossible. Far 
more satisfactory than the sudden upward rush resulting 
from a bear squeeze, is the fact that the Rand yield of 
gold for April was larger than in any previous month, 
amounting to 255,698 ounces. 


Other mining shares have participated sympathetically 
in the rise in Kaffirs. All Rhodesians, including Chartered 
itself, have improved, for the upward movement has been 
aided by such rumours as that the amount of the Boer 
indemnity claim has been reduced to £200,000, that Lord 
Rothschild will succeed the Duke of Fife on the board of the 
British South Africa Company, and so on. Indian mining 
shares have continued that strength which they began to 
display weeks ago, when we drew attention to their.pesition 
in detail, Westralians are also firm, although there is 
none of the excitement which characterises the South 
African Market. The moditication of the mining law has 
been exceedingly well received, and it has been decided to 
devote a whole Minister to the industry. At present there 
isa Minister of Mines and Education ; henceforward he 
will be a Minister of Mines alone. Moreover the popular 
Premier, Sir John Forrest, is to be entertained at a banquet 
on his arrival in this country for the Jubilee celebrations 
by a number of leading mining men. 


There has not been much time to attend to miscellaneous 
securities. Allsopps have been fairly firm, although Lord 
Burton, in a letter from the Continent, has followed up the 
official denials of the rumoured Bass amalgamation ; and it 
is hoped that the public will not be misled again by any 
revival of the rumours. There has been active dealing in 
the new Schweppe securities, except in the deferred shares, 
the future of which is of course tinged with uncertainty. 
It is said that the issue taken as a whole was subscribed 
nearly twice over, heavy applications coming from the 
trade. The fourth annual report of the Consolidated 
Exploration and Finance Co., to be presented at the meeting 
next week, shows very satisfactory results. The year’s net 
profits amount to £45,879. An interim dividend was paid 
on the A shares for the first six months at the rate of 10 per 
cent. per annum, and the Directors now propose a further 
dividend for the remaining half of the year at the rate of 
30 per cent. per annum, on the A shares, with a bonus of £5 
per share on the B shares, placing an additional £10,000 to 
reserve, and writing off the remaining cash portion standing 
against goodwill. 


PROSPECTUSES BEFORE THE PUBLIC. 

Ir is very probable that with the reduction of the Bank 
rate to its minimum, and with the signs of some revival in 
speculative activity, the company promoter will become 
eager to place the many new issues which he has prepared 
for the consideration of the investor. Tea Trusts, according 
to appearances, are to be the rage, and there will be a Tea 
and Tobaeco Trust. It is doubtful whether we shall have 
many more Jubilee companies. The latest of them has been 
refused the registration of its title, in spite of the fact that 
it had issued its prospectus, because that title contained the 
name of the Prince of Wales Hospital Fund. A big coming 
company is Steiner and Co., the Turkey-red dyers, which 
will have a capital of over a million and a quarter sterling. 
What with new companies and the new Foreign and 
Colonial loans that are mooted a considerable demand upon 
the large surplus funds of the market is to be anticipated. 


The prospectus of the Unirep InpustriAL Corporation, 
Lamirep. is practically an invitation to entrust the four direc- 
tors with the sum of a hundred thousand pounds to dea} with 
as they like. They ask for the subscriptions because they 
Say they hav eopt ions over a brewery, two boot manufactories, 
four cycle businesses, and soon. These concerns, however de- 
sirable they may be, are unspecified ; the investor who finds 
the money knows nothing about them, not even their 
names. It is a kind of blind pool, in which no one of 
sound business principles will be disposed to participate. 





REVIEWS. 


THE DUKE OF BEDFORD ON LAND-OWNING. 
A Great Agricultural Estate. Being the Story of the Origin 
and Administration of Woburn and Thorney. By the 
Duke of Beprorp. John Murray. 1897. 


A MORE extraordinary book than the story of A Great 
4 Agricultural Estate we do not remember. For sixty years 
great landed estates have been the target of every reformer, 
philosopher, and thinker who, born and bred amongst the 
stir and bustle of cities, has proposed to regenerate the country 
whilst absolutely ignorant of its conditions. From Mr. Mill to 
Mr. Tom Mann and Mr. John Morley, Radicals and Socialists 
have agreed in regarding the extermination of the great land- 
lords as a work which would obviously be as beneficial 
to the community as the destruction of English wolves by 
Henry VII., or the eradication of locusts from Cyprus and 
Algiers. Mill declared that “great landlords have seldom 
seriously studied anything.” Leflections of this kind are 
generally accepted as true without knowledge of the facts 
on the other side. One reason for this popular prejudice is 
that the enemies of the landlords are able, active, and articu- 
late, while their champions are not as a rule experienced 
advocates. Few theorists have even studied the working of a 
great estate. No great landlord hal ever taken the public com- 
pletely into his confidence until the present volume was pub- 
lished by the Duke of Bedford. The story reads like a 
romance, in which figures take the place of the sorrows of the 
heroine and are made more interesting than the devices of 
the villain. The Duke of Bedford writes with quiet humour 
and under great restraint. Querulous complaint is not to be 
found in these pages. The author has a story of wrong to 
relate, and he tells it with manly force and dignity. He tells 
it in such a way that the electorate cannot fail to under- 
stand that they have been misled by their  street-bred 
teachers as to the whole subject of rural property. It is difficult 
to assess the political value to the country of this book. 
Its influence will soak into the thoughtful portion of the 
community. Whether it will have a party value is immaterial. 
A veil has suddenly been lifted from the subject of land 
tenure, the effect of which may not be immediately per- 
ceptible ; but the coming intluence of the Duke of Bedford on 
English landed property questions may prove comparable with 
that of Captain Mahan on English sea power when he first 
roused the world to a sense of the facts. 

The kernel of the work consists of a logical proof that “ the 
system of land tenure which allows a great estate to descend 
unimpaired from one generation to another secures to those 
dwelling on the soil material and moral advantages greater 
than any that are promised under any alternative system, tried 
or untried.” The Duke gives a return of the expenditure and 
revenue of the Bedford rural estates for the last eighty years. 
The outlay amounts to £4,230,539, on 51,643 acres of land, a 
large proportion of which is some of the best wheat land in 
England ; and, after excluding all expenditure on Woburn 
Abbey, its park and farm, an annual loss of more than £7,000 a 
year is entailed on the owner. Of the outlay a sum of £1,138,894 
has been taken by the State in the form of Imperial and local 
taxation. Economic rent has entirely disappeared. Even in- 
terest on the capital outlay on necessary works at Woburn 
amounts to barely 1 per cent. The Duke of Bedford pulverises 
Sir William Harcourt, who, when wooing his Welsh coustitu- 
ents in October, 1896, committed himself to an attack on the 
great landlords—the author of this book being included among 
the number—which had every merit but truth to sustain it. So 
far as the Duke’s Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire estates are 
concerned, the rental is not now sufficient to meet the neces- 
sary outgoings. They are carried on for the benefit of everyone 
but the owner. Charities form the subject of an interesting 
chapter. What family of the nouveaur riches, what company 
monger, or speculator in the race for a title, would have silently 
paid for forty years an annual average of £7,248 to churches, 
schools, and pensioners, when by simply dropping the expendi- 
ture he could extinguish a loss? None but families identified 
with the soil and the country act thus, or can be expected to 
act thus. They do not talk about it. The Duke tells us 
nothing about his own share in the system, which has greatly 
benefited the State and the community, while impoverishing 
himself. Of the principle of duty under which the heads of 
the house of Russell have acted for generations he says : “ The 
system, be it good or bad, existed long before I succeeded to the 
property. Whatever its value or defects, it was not created by 
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me, and therefore any favourable conclusions which may be 
drawn from the facts and figures given in this book reflect on me 
no credit.” The highest rank, and a splendid fortune, an illus- 
trious name confer no such honour upon the Duke of Bedford as 
the spirit that inspires the words we have quoted, and others 
for which we have no room. His book should be read by every 
social student, and though we can hardly hope that it will 
convert the Socialist and the agitator, it will open the eyes of 
those whom the Socialists and the agitator mislead. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF TWO UNSCLENTIPFIC 
MINDS. 
Some Unrecognised Laws of Nature. By IGNATIUS SINGER 
and Lewis H. Berens. London: Murray. 
bers authors of this remarkable book prove themselves to 
be philosophers of the same order as the men who 
maintain that the earth is flat, who endeavour to square 
the circle, and seek after perpetual motion. The task 
which they have undertaken, with a lightness of heart 
which is the best possible evidence of their utter unfitness for 
it, is to refute the Newtonian theory of gravitation. ‘They are 
polite enough to explain, in a delightful foot-note, that they 
do not think the less of Sir Isaac because they feel compelled 
to refute his teaching. He erred, they think, merely from “a 
form of self-deception due to a fundamental psychic law.” 
Let Messrs. Singer and Berens be reassured: their own errors, 
at all events, have nothing to do with any 1“ fundamental 
pyschic law,” but are uniformly of the most elementary and 
superficial nature possible. 

Even in their preface these writers hasten to prove their 
incapacity for the task which they have undertaken, though 
the best proof of it is the fact that they have undertaken 
it at all. Their impeachment of the human mind as an 
instrument of research, for example, is either meaningless or 
else it stultifies the undertaking of any inquiry whatsoever. 
‘The mind, they say, is not a fit tribunal before which to bring 
any scientific theory, for it is only ‘‘a bundle of more or less 
coherent CONCEPTIONS, some of which may be true, many of 
which are certainly false.” But the entirely impracticable 
nature of these authors is shown even better on the very first 
page of their book, where they say : “The object of this essay 
will perhaps be best described as an inversion of the task which 
Sir Isaac Newton set himself in his famous work. That is, 
whereas Newton’s object was ‘only to trace out the quantity 
and properties of this force (of gravity) from the phenomena, 
and to apply these in a mathematical way, . . and to avoid 
all questions about the nature or quality of this force,’ our 
present object is to trace out the nature and quality (to use 
Newton’s own expression) of this force, and to avoid all quan- 
titative determinations.’ This is a convenient plan enough 
for the purpose of persons who wish easily to write a big book, 
but it disposes of their claim to be heard as anything but 
inetaphysicians. ‘The great distinction between modern science 
and ancient metaphysics is precisely in the fact that the chemist 
or physicist of to-day depends entirely upon quantitative con- 
siderations, whereas his predecessor merely argued about 
nature and quality. Messrs. Singer and Berens will scarcely 
persuade our men of science to break their balances, abandon 
their laboratories, and step back three hundred years. Hap- 
pily they have furnished such brilliant examples of the con- 
sequences of this form of atavism that the merest outsider 
can safely judge of their abilities. One amongst many 
may be quoted. ‘They are trying ‘to prove that the law 
of gravitation does not always hold good: and _ here 
is their idea of an experimental proof. “ Pendulums 
might be constructed of different materials which should 
swing together, say at Greenwich, and then the same pendn- 
lums should again be tried together in different latitudes. 
Our firm belief is that they would not swing together in 
different parts ; and moreover, a pendulum (A) which swings 
faster than another penduluin (B) near the Equator, would 
swing slower than B nearer the poles. If these experiments 
were made and found to conform to prediction, the point 
could be decided beyond question.” And then th y go on 
with the comfortable conviction that they have given an 
experimental proof of the falsity of Newton’s law of universal 
gravitation. 

The fact is that the point of view throughout the book is 
that of the intelligent artisan who has read one or two of the 
modern substitutes for “Joyce’s Dialogues,” and thinks that 
he can see fallacies in the work of all physicists from Newton 
to Lord Kelvin. The gross ignorance of the authors, when- 
ever they get beyond the depth of such authorities as Airy’s 
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“Popular Lectures on Astronomy” or Prince Krapotkin’s 
agreeable “Science Notes” in the .Vineteenth Century, 1s 
apparent on every page. To quote particular instances is 
almost a work of supererogation. However, we may point 
out the long argument in Chapter ILL of Book IV., which 
betrays the most amusing ignorance of Newton’s geometrical 
proof that a spherical body attracts other bodies as if its mass 
were concentrated in its centre, and that a uniform spherical 
shell exerts no attraction on a point within it. Our authors 
will tind this explained in quite a simple manner in Tait’s 
“ Properties of Matter,” or any other elementary text-book. 
One trusts that they have misrepresented Newton’s view 
wlely through ignorance. In more than one place they show, 
by their puerile talk about the absolute zero, that the 
modern physical theory of heat is as deep a mystery to them 
as the kinetic theory of gases: they actually state that the 
latter theory involves the conclusion “that if we could reach 
a temperature of 273 degrees below zero, the gas would be 
reduced to nothingness”! The extent of their knowledge of 
modern electrical science is similarly indicated by their asser- 
tion that “the close relation of the different phenomena 
embraced under electricity, magnetism, and galvanism is now 
well known, yet are they still treated as separate and distinct 
sciences.” Qur authors appear never to have heard of Clerk 
Maxwell, whose work is indeed quite incomprehensible to the 
non-mathematician. But if we continued to catalogue all the 
physicists of whom Messrs. Singer and Berens are ignorant, or 
all the errors they have committed, we should produce a book 
quite as bulky as their own. 


A RUSSIAN LJMITATIO CHRISTI. 


My Lite in Christ. By Father Joun Seroierr.  Trans- 
lated from the Russian by E. E. Goutarrr. London: 
Cassell & Co. 

NOR a considerable section of the Church of England the 

Greek Church possesses a peculiar interest ; but its doc- 

trines, as related to those which prevail within our own com- 
munition, are more familiar than is the practical character of its 
piety or the mental condition of its moral and intellectual 
leaders. ‘The present work, therefore, will be welcome to those 
who desire to obtain some insight into the latter of these two 
subjects, whilst many persons may find in it personal help and 
consolation. The character of the author, moreover, is 
calculated to excite curiosity. Father John Sergieff is at the 
present moment the best-known cleric and one of the best- 
known men in Russia. The fame of his piety and saint-like 
life has penetrated from Cronstadt to the remotest hamlet of 
the empire ; it was from his hands that the late Emperor 
Alexander III. received the last sacrament when dying, declar- 
ing that the very presence of the holy man brought relief to 
him, and to lim are ascribed by a large number of witnesses 
miraculous powers of healing, such as those which were 
possessed by the apostles. The dying emperor himself believed 
that the touch of his fingers was an anesthetic ; and if miracu- 
lous gifts go with genuine saintliness of life, we need not shrink 
from asserting that Father John possesses them. 

My Life in Christ, which is described on the title-page as 
consisting of extracts from Father John Sergieff’s diary, is a 
series of religious reflections, meditations, and records of 
spiritual experiences. They are not dated, as, coming from a 
diary, they might be ; but they are apparently arranged in the 
order in which the author wrote them, for they are not con- 
nected by any logical sequence of ideas, except such as may 
happen to be supplied by the development of the author’s life. 
A work of this kind may, as we have already hinted, be read im 
two different spirits—the spirit of sympathetic devotion and 
the spirit of enquiring criticism. Its devotional qualities, its 
unction, and its unaffected fervour may well commend it to 
devout English readers. The following passage on prayer, for 
instance, is full of spiritual penetration. 


Prayer is the breathing of the soul, just as air is the natural breathing 


of the body. We breathe by the Holy Ghost. You cannot say a single 
word of prayer without the heip of the Holy Ghost. When praying, you 
are conversing mouth to mouth with the Lord ; and if the mouth of your 


heart is opened by faith and love, then it is as if you breathed into 
yoarself, from Him, the spiritual blessings you ask for from the Holy 
Ghost. 

To this may be added another aphorism, in which the thought 
is even clearer. 

It is as easy for a believer to attract the Holy Ghost to himself, as it is 
easy to draw air into oneself. Like air He fills and penetrates everything. 

[t is, hoavever, hardly within our province to deal with this 
work as a religious manual; and we will content ourselves 
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with expressing regret on behalf of those who may wish so to 
use it, that it is printed altogether without headings or 
chapters, or table of contents, or index, or anything that may 
assist the reader in discovering those passages to which he 
desires to refer. Typographically, in fact, the book is merely 
a wilderness of paragraphs, extending over more than five 
hundred pages. But to many people My Life in Christ will 
be interesting, less as a work to be turned to for devotional 
purposes, than as an indication of the philosophical and theo- 
logical position occupied by a contemporary leader of thought 
in the Eastern Church. It would appear that philosophically 
Father John is a mystic. ‘ What,” he asks, “is the human 
soul? It is the one same soul or the one same breath of God 
which God breathed into Adam, and which until now is 
diffused from Adam upon the entire human race.” At the 
same time through his mysticism there run certain veins of 
rationalism, as may be seen in his conception of prayer as an 
exercise mainly valuable because the soul in prayer places 
itself intentionally under the eye of God, and “uses the 
intellect like a burning-glass to concentrate the divine rays on 
the heart.” But the most remarkable characteristic of Father 
John is his intellectual and emotional medizvalism. His 
devotion to the Virgin, immaculate in her conception and her 
life ; his earnest inculcation of constant prayer to the saints ; 
his defence of the use of icons; and his passionate adoration 
of the Lord, corporally present in the Eucharist, recall the 
atmosphere of the cloister in the ages of undisturbed faith ; 
and his theory of human nature, of sin, and of the origin of 
evil might belong to the same period. The chief, if not the 
sole cause of all our human frailties, is not, according to him, 
to be sought in our inherited constitutions and tendencies, 
but in the deliberate machinations of the devil, to whose 
suggestions are due all our unlicensed erotic impulses, all our 
desires to eat more than is good for us, and even every wander- 
ing thought we may harbour during divine service. Bad 
temper, again, says Father John, “is evidently due to the 
working in a man’s heart of the sub-celestial spirits of evil, 
instigating him to every wickedness.” He endeavours to com- 
fort the doubtful by proving to them in the following way 
that God will never fail them, at all events so long as this 
material world exists. “ Without God, not a single grain of 
dust can have its being, if left to itself and deprived of God’s 
omnipotence.” ‘Therefore, so he proceeds, “as long as matter 
—even the smallest particle of matter—exists, the Lord who 
fills and upholds everything, must exist also.” The present 
age is called the age of scepticism, and yet one of the most 
powerful monarchs of Europe, at the close of the nineteenth 
century, sought for consolation on his death-bed from one who 
held opinions such as these. 


VERSIFIERS WITH PROMISE AND WITHOUT. 
Ruby Blythe. By W.J. Tate. London: Digby, Long & Co. 
Aphréessa. By Gerorce Hornton. London: T. Fisher 

Unwin. 
The Watch Song of Heabane the Witness. London: John 
Murray. 

YVEN the greatest poets are proverbially unequal in their 

4 writings. Shakespeare on occasion could rant like 
Nathaniel Lee ; some of Tennyson’s early lyrics deserved the 
satire of Bulwer; the ridicule which greeted portions of 
Wordsworth’s work was just; whilst portions of Paradise 
dost hardly rise above mediocrity. But though there is much 
amediocrity and much badness in verse which does not prove 
the writers inczpable of poetry of the highest order, there are 
«certain kinds of mediocrity, and certain kinds of badness, a 
single specimen of which is quite enough to show that the 
writer will never arrive at anything approaching excellence. 
‘The kinds of mediocrity and the kinds of badness we refer to 
are represented respectively in two of the volumes before us ; 
whilst the third, as will be seen when we come to deal with it, 
illustrates a truth of a cognate, yet a very different character. 
Ruby Blythe is the volume which is hopeless by reason of its 
mediocrity. Aphrdessa is the volume which is hopeless by 
reason of its badness. 

In the former there is hardly a line with which a schoolmaster 
could find fault. There are very many which a partial friend 
might praise ; but there is not one which could be praised by 
anybody who was not partial. The two following verses show 
the writer at his best and worst : 

Full flooded, swiftly rushes past the river, 
Bearing torn branches, shoals of yellow leaves; 
And the tall poplars sway and strain and quiver, 
And withered roses rock against the eaves. 
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Black wreaths of storm-cloud drive across the sky, 
And all the sudden gusts go swiftly by. 
= * = 7 

Low, low the half stripped willows now are bending, 
And wildly sway the giant elms their arms; 

And here and there the gale is wildly rending 
Branches, and causing other wild alarms. 

Patches of hairy storm-wrack cross the sky 

Under the leaden clouds which hang c‘ose by. 


The writer never rises above the level of the first of these 
verses ; and there are phrases in the second—it is hardly 
necessary to specify them—which show that he will never do so. 

Much of Aphréessa is distinguished by mediocrity also ; but 
the mediocrity shows a tendency in places to suggest some- 
thing better, and might induce the reader to entertain some 
hope for the author, if it were not for the passages in which he 
sinks from mediocrity into badness. The expectations of his 
most sanguine well-wishers will be effectually damped by 
these. Jet us take two examples. The following verses are 
translated from the Greek Anthology : 


Love, the thief, chanced on a day 
Near the bees to linger, 

When a naughty one, they say, 
Stung him on the finger. 


Oh the wound, it hurt him so! 
How he blew and shook it ! 

How he stamped and danced with woe, 
Then to mother took it. 


Next let us take these lines, translated also from the Greek 
—from an immortal verse of Sappho : 
The moon has left the sky, 
The Pleiades are flown, 
Midnight is creeping nigh, 
And I am still alone. 


What is it in these two quotations which shows that the 
writer is destitute of the gift of poetry, and has no spark in 
him which could ever be fanned into a flame? In the last of 
the two, what shows it is his total waste of his opportunity. 
The general sense of the Greek is indeed given; but the 
exquisite delicacy of each original phrase is blurred, and the 
entire quality of the original melody is lost. The pecu- 
liarity of the rendering is not that it does not reproduce 
the beauties of Sappho, but that it shows an absolute in- 
ability on the writer's part to comprehend them. His 
paraphrase from the Greek anthology affords evidence yet 
more conclusive of his incapacity, not because it fails—though 
it does fail—to reproduce the beauty of a poem, but because it 
shows how the writer’s mind instinctively valgarises a beautiful 
conception. Cupid, in Mr. Hornton’s imagination, appears as 
a grimacing street-boy ; and Mr. Hornton calls Venus “ mother ” 
as though he were speaking about a washerwoman. A man 
who is capable of this kind of “ sinking in poetry,” is, we may 
say with confidence, a man who can never rise. 

The Watch Song of Heabane the Witness, the third of the 
three volumes before us, is very different in character from 
those we have just considered. ‘Taken as a whole, it is 
absolutely uninteresting and unsuccessful. It is a vague, 
unintelligible story of the days before the deluge ; but the 
style has certain merits which, though the writer has produced 
a failure, indicate the possibility that he may hereafter 
achieve success. He has taken Dante as his model ; and though 
nothing can be less like Dante than his total want of coherence, 
clearness, and precision, he has in his management of the 
difficult terza rima, caught something of the severe majesty of 
his master’s style. We will give two examples. 

My soul emerged out of that dolefual clime 
Where terror dwells. A wandering north wind blew 

Chilled with the frost of night, ere morning's prime, 
And my slack nerves re-braced to music true. 
When I arose, I thought the dim air peered 

After my guide, now hidden from my view, 
Whose ghostly presence my sole guard appeared. 
As some blind man that hath in sleep let drop 

The guiding wand by which his steps are steered, 
When roused from slumber gropeth for his prop, 
So I mid darkness beat the hill more high, 

Urged by an agony that knew no stop. 


’ 


Again, let us take this passage : 
O’ermantling grief subdued my troubled soul, 
And overcast my manhood; when life's play 
Rescued my senses from that sudden dole, 
I first perceived we backwards trod the way, 
Which we had passed erewhile. Our steps rang back 
In echoing tread, out of the formless grey, 
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The writer of these lines may never develop into a poet ; but 
he might easily develop into a translator of the “ Divine 
Comedy,” and perhaps produce a version of it very far superior 
to anything that has yet appeared in the English language. 
His management of the fterza rima is, in his best passages, 
much better than Byron’s. 


THE PLOT THAT FAILED. 


A Woman's Part in a Revolution. By Mrs. Joun Hays 
HamMonp. Longmans, Green & Co. 


\ R. HAMMOND is an eminent American mining engineer 
ve who was in charge of vast interests in the Rand and 
elsewhere. As a good Republican, he disapproved of President 
Kruger’s oligarchical tendency, and felt in honour bound to 
take an active part in the revolutionary movement at Johannes- 
burg “for the protection and preservation of the property 
placed under his control.” At least, this is the motive attributed 
to the eminent mining engineer by his wife, who has written 
a piquant and entertaining account of the sufferings endured by 
the heroes of the golden city during the period between the 
Jameson fiasco and the purchase ef the pardon which 
restored the American conspirator to the bosom of 
his family. Like most people hailing from the other 
side of the Atlantic, Mrs. Hammond has a saving sense of 
humour. Her little book is full of home truths expressed 
with the frankness of America and the charming incon- 
sistency of woman. The revolution which is the happy 
parent of Mrs. Hammond’s book, was apparently caused 
by “an appalling death rate of fifty-six in each thousand, 
directly traceable to lack of proper sanitation.” This, says the 
authoress, “resulting from bad government, spurred the 
general discontent ; and a number of representative citizens, 
unwilling longer to wait upon gods and Government, finding 
all attempts to obtain redress of their grievances by constitu- 
tional means ineffectual, determined to enforce their demands 
for right by arms if necessary.” 

Since neither Mrs. Hammond’s description of the revolu- 
tion, nor the enquiry of the Cape Parliament, indicates 
that the Johannesburgers ever had the slightest intention 
of fighting, the determination to enforce their demands for 
reforms by arms is to be understood in a purely Pickwickian 
sense. In case of a disturbance, according to our lady author, 
Dr. Jameson was to come to theaid of Johannesburg with “at 
least a thousand men and fifteen hundred guns.” The fastidi- 
ous in such matters will notice the American use of the word 
“gun.” Mrs. Hammond is not referring to artillery, but 
employs the term in the same sense as a Delaware duck-shooter, 
when he arms himself for a day’s sport. 

When Dr. Jameson was beaten, and his dispatches and 
confidential letters were found in the leathern pouch on the 
battlefield, together with a compromising letter of invitation, 
which we now learn had been prepared at the instance of Dr. 
Jameson himself, Mrs. Hammond plaintively enquires in 
italics, “ Why in the name of all that is discreet and honour- 
able didn't he eat it?” Revolutions were never made by 
millionaires; and it has always been a mystery why, with 
their command of capital, the conspirators of the Reform 
Committee did not import from one of the South American 
Republics a revolutionary expert. Mrs. Hammond declares 
that “a certain tone of security and dignity pervades all the 
notices of the Reform Committee. The tone is sure of success.” 
Within a few days Sir Jacobus de Wet had made his memor- 
able speech. “ It was a rambling poor affair, and weak,” says 
Mrs. Hammond. “ He was fortunately pulled down by his 
coat tails before the crowd lost self-control.” There was much 
talk of moral courage among the heroes. “I fear,” says the 
authoress, “ it is the only sort of courage they possess. One 
gentleman, not conspicuous for his bravery during preceding 
days, gravely said to me, ‘ If there had been war, | wonder if 
I should have had the moral courage to keep out of the fight.’ 
I looked into his face, and seeing there his character, answered 
with dryness, ‘Oh, I suspect you would. God made little as 
wellas great things.” Dr. Jameson’s first request, when asked 
after his first night in the Pretoria gaol if there was anything 
he would like to have, replied, “ Nothing, thank you, 
but some flea powder.’ How Mr. Hammond was con- 
demned to death and liberated after paying a fine of £25,000 
is now a matter of ancient history. Mrs. Hammond’s sprightly 
narrative unconsciously gives a better idea of the self-decep- 
tion of the Johannesburg conspirators than any of the more 
ambitious works that have been published on the subject. The 
book deserves to be read. 


NOVELS AND STORIES. 

Scarlet and Steel. By E. Livinastone Prescorr. London : 

Hutchinson and Co, 
[* Scarlet and Steel Mr. Prescott has from a number of mili- 

tary episodes built up a powerful novel of the same school 
as Under T'wo Flags, but with this difference—that the present 
work is evidently written with an object, ¢.e., a reform of the 
laws governing military prisons. Whether they need reform 
it does not enter into our province to say. In his preface the 
author declares that “although the British soldier is the best 
cared for in tle world, the shadow of a shameful possibility 
still hangs over him; given his commission of a military— 
which is by no means necessarily an ethical—crime.” In the 
third part of the book he describes realistically the birching 
and indignities to which a prisoner may be subjected even 
in these days, when the harshness of the civil prison discipline 
has so greatly abated ; and “all herein described,” he says, 
“has been, at the expense of much time and pains, carefully 
verified from trustworthy sources, including the ‘ Rules for 
Military Prisons,’ made under the Army Discipline and 
Regulation Act, 1879, and published in 1881.” The author 
apologises for the anachronism—necessary for the purposes of 
the story—of depicting cavalry life of a few years back, while 
the prison experience is up-to-date. Mr. Prescott has, of 
course, brought together a series of circumstances well-nigh 
impossible in order that the hero Sholto Mauleverer, a gentle- 
man ranker, at the end of long persecution by his enemy, who 
is also his superior officer, may at last find himself ina military 
prison, where a cruel fate still pursues him in the person of a 
warder, who turns out to be none other than a groom whom 
he had discharged with contumely in the days of his pros- 
perity. The story teems with improbabilities, but is none the 
less interesting and exciting. How and why it is that Sholto 
Mauleverer enlists, goes through enough terrible adventures to 
kill most men, has his fair share of romance, and at last, 
although broken-spirited, finds peace, the reader must learn 
for himself, and he will not find much dulness in the learning. 


Did He Deserve It? By Mrs. J. H. Reppert. London: 
Downey. ' 

This is the story of a young Lrish curate who, having written 
a powerful novel which is bought by a London firm of 
publishers, comes to town to correct his proofs and to arrange 
for the publication of his next work. During this time he 
stays in the house of a literary man called Monsell, who has a 
pretty daughter whom he (Mr. Monsell) intends to marry to 
the author-curate. But the curate’s affections are already 
engaged, and this fact he communicates to Mr. Monsell as 
soon as he suspects that gentleman’s intention of becoming 
his father-in-law. This announcement so annoys Mr. Monsell, 
who has hitherto been publishing favourable reviews of the 
curate’s work, that deliberately, and after much consideration, 
he writes another in a spirit of the most hostile criticism 
One line of it only does the author quote: “ We should have 
left this book in the obscurity from which it ought never to 
have emerged.” Nothing very dreadful in this, yet the fear 
of it was enough to send the curate out breakfastless. From 
this, and a cold, complications arose, which ended in consump- 
tion and premature death. The dishonest critic prospered, 
and the reader is left wondering to which of these two the 
title refers, as obviously neither deserved his fate. The book 
is too long and too laborious, and never rises in any one 
situation above the level of the common-place. 


A Dozen Ways of Love. By L. Doucatt. London: Adam 
and Charles Black. 

A dozen well-written little stories, which only differ in the 
telling of “the old, old story.” No one of them, however, 
shows any particular originality, and yet of each one of them 
it may be said that it is above the average of the usual short 
tale. Each one also proves the author to be a person of care- 
ful observation, keenly in sympathy with the psychological] 
side of a varied human nature. 


A Farrago of Folly. By Grorce Gamete. London: Fisher 
Unwin. 

This is very readable folly, with a wilful, lovable heroine, 
who presumably is drawn from life as the book is dedicated to 
her. From the first page to the last not a dull line occurs, 
although it is open to doubt whether the concluding chapters 
are in particularly good taste. Love-making in Dulwich 
Gallery is charming ; love-making in Paris during an escapade 
makes delightful reading ; but why spoil it all by anything so 
lugubrious as playing at death in the penultimate chapter, and 
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making love among the tombstones in the last! Bright and 
sparkling dialogue contribute to the pleasantness of the story, 
but the author (whose first work it appears to be) shows an 
excessive affection for alliteration, as indeed the sub-title 
indicates, “ Being some Vagaries and Verbosities of Two 
Vulgarians.” Yet, for the sake of at least one of these, the 
rest may be forgiven. “ Prigs on pedals,” the hero suggests as a 
synonym for the obsolete “ cads on castors,” and as an alterna- 
tive the fin de siécle phonetic alliteration of “neurotics on 
pneumatics.” 


Elementary Jane. By Ricnarp Pryce. London: Hutchinson 
& Co, 

Miniature word painting, and a delicacy of touch, which 
Octave Feuillet would not have disdained, are the salient 
features of Mr. Pryce’s last book ; for the fact is undeniable 
that the plot is as elementary as the title. It is the story of a 
little music-hall artist, Jane Smith, who, for professional pur- 
poses, becomes Jenny Tandem. She is lacking in “cheek ”— 
being elementary—but makes up for it in sentiment, which 
the gallery-boys like just as well, and so she makes her first 
hit at a Camberwell music-hall in a song of which the chorus 
ends with 

“On the deep blue sea 
He is thinking of me, 
And the day when we'll meet in the lane.” 

Jane has two lovers, and it is inevitable that misunderstandings 
should arise with the one who would make her happy, and that 
she should marry the beautiful “Curley,” the pride of the 
Merino acrobat family, who ill-treats and abandons her. 
Equally inevitable is it that in the end Curley should die to 
clear the way for his more faithful rival. Jane had loved 
Curley with all the power of her simple nature just as she 
would have loved the other, and, as we know she will love 
him in the future after we have closed the book. All the 
characters have been minutely observed, and the descriptions 
of the Merino troupe are admirable. We feel we love the 
kindly commonplace of Monsieur and Madame Merino, and 
the good-natured vulgarities of Miss Alfie Le Roy. We see 
that lodging-house servant’s cap, fixed on her head with one 
pin, blowing about in every draught, and our eyes ache with 
the glare of the South London halls—a far cry to those of the 
West-End—so true does the story ring. A “turn at the 
Empire ” seems to be the goal of every beginner’s ambition, 
and so of course it was Jenny’s, and she attained it. With the 
exception of her husband, Jenny Tandem was most fortunate in 
her friends ; from the old lodging-house keeper, Mrs. Kerridge, 
to the faithful Michael, who loves and serves her to the end 
without hope of reward. May every little girl whose goal is 
the ‘alls meet with such excellent folk, and an agent like Mr. 
Paton, who will take as much trouble to secure first engage- 
ments for them; but we fear that Mr. Pryce out of his 
researches has shown us an ideal condition of things by picking 
out the good people, whom he delights in depicting, and leaving 
the bad alone. 


Cottage Folk. By Mrs. Comyns Carr. London: Heinemann. 

This is a collection of short stories, nine in number, chiefly 
concerned with village life in the hop-picking districts. They 
are distinctly well told, but for some reason or other the 
majority of them are spoiled, to our thinking, by a too persis- 
tent note of sadness. The merry peasant of fiction is indeed 
dead, and in these days it would seem that any connection 
with agriculture produces something of a cynical and pessi- 
mistic turn. “A Woman's Wager” is the least dismal of Mrs. 
Carr's collection, and it certainly is not the least effective. 
Those who have a weakness for the pathetic stop will probably 
appreciate “The Preadwinner” more highly. But all the 
stories deserve at least some measure of praise, as careful 
studies of peasant life. 


LITERATURE OF THE WEEK. 
The notices in this column are mainly descriptive, and not 
necessarily final. 

The Romance of Isabel Lady Burton. Told in part by Her- 
self and in part by W. H. Witkins. London: Hutchin- 
son & Co. 

TWXHE life of Lady Burton will not be reckoned among the 

number of superfluous biographies. Lady Burton was a 
very remarkable woman, and she had the faculty of making 
enemies as well as friends. Though she published little she 
was a voluminous writer, and left behind her a great mass of 
manuscripts and correspondence. Shortly before her death 
she began to write her autobiography, which, together with 
her journals and letters, has been incorporated in the present 
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book. The appearance in December of last year of The True 
Life of Sir Richard Burton has made it necessary for Mr. 
Wilkins to reply to certain charges contained in that book in 
reference to Lady Burton’s responsibility for her husband’s 
recall from Damascus, to her action in the matter of his con- 
version to the Roman Church, and to the motives which 
induced her to burn Zhe Scented Garden. But these contro- 
versial matters formed no part of his original scheme. 


The Story of a Great Agricultural Estate. By the DuKE or 
Beprorp. London: John Murray. 

Like all great land-owners, the Duke of Bedford has been 
subject to the attacks of irresponsible persons who have not 
taken the trouble even to understand the system which they 
denounce. This book is the Duke's reply to his critics. It 
sets out in detail the principles of management of the Bedford 
estates, with the financial results. It gives full particulars of 
continuous remissions of rent; of large sums devoted to 
charities, which have not been allowed to suffer notwithstand- 
ing that rent, in the economist’s sense of the term, has ceased 
to exist ; and of loyal co-operation with the legislature in the 
matter of the Allotments Acts. 


Rhodesia : Past and Present. By 8. J. Du Torr. London : 
William Heinemann. 

As coming from the founder of the Afrikander Bund and 
representative of the Transvaal to the London Convention in 
1883-84, Mr. Du Toit’s impressions of Rhodesia will be read 
with attention. The book is the record of a comprehensive 
tour which took the writer to Vryburg, Mafeking, Palla, 
Palapye, the Tati Goldfields, Bulawayo, Shangani, Gwelo, 
Salisbury, Umtali, and Beira. He was provided with letters 
of introduction to all the Company’s officials, but did not use 
them, preferring to make his own independent observations. 
Twenty years ago, he tells us, he wrote in the original con- 
stitution of the Afrikander Bund the motto, “ A United South 
Africa under its own flag.” For this he would now substitute 
“A United South Africa under British Coast Protection.” 
For Mr, Du Toit is able to see the hand of Providence in the 
direction of human affairs. English capital and English in- 
dustry are necessary to the development of South Africa. 
“God,” he says, “has ordained England to educate us as a 
nation and to open up our country for us.” 


Lord Cromer. A Biography by H. D. Trattt. London: 
Bliss, Sands & Co. 

The difficulties under which the biography of an English 
diplomatist must be written even after his death are obvious 
enough. During his lifetime, as Mr. Traill points out, they 
are almost insurmountable. The diplomatist is doomed by the 
traditions of the service to self-effacement, and Blue Books 
give no adequate account of his real opinions, or even of his 
action. Mr. Traill’s first four chapters cover the period which 
preceded the appointment of Lord Cromer to be Consul- 
General at Cairo. From that time the interest of his life is 
bound up in the inner history of Egyptian affairs, in the 
struggle for financial and administrative reforms, and the 
development of a policy which has resulted in the restoration 
to Egypt of a large and fertile province. In his account of the 
Gordon episode, Mr. Traill has drawn freely upon the Blue 
Book of 1884, considering it a striking tribute to Lord Cromer’s 
capacity that the Government of the day were unable to shift 
the least part of their responsibility on to his shoulders. 


The Kindergarten System : its origin and development. Trans- 
lated and adapted from the work of Alexander Bruno 
Hanschmann by Fanny Franks. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. 

The Kindergarten has become so familiar a household word 
among us, imperfectly as it is understood, and worse than im- 
perfectly though Froebel’s principles are often put in practice, 
that we need to be reminded that the system was the work of 
a very original mind. Froebel was not always employed in 
teaching babies to build card houses or to weave coloured 
strips of paper into geometrical patterns. He began as a 
teacher of boys in quite the ordinary way; but finding always 
the necessity of some foundation to build on, he ended by 
teaching young mothers how to give the very elements of 
education. His writing is not nearly so simple as his system. 
A well-known writer on the theory of education has said that 
he is sometimes at a loss to know “ whether the words we hear 
are the expression of a deep truth, or have absolutely no 
meaning at all.” There is abundant room, therefore, for this 
book, in which Miss Franks has adapted for English readers, 
rather than translated, the fullest work that exists in Germany 
upon Froebel and his methods. 
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and British Review. 








The Evolution of the Aryan. By Rupotpw von Inerine. 
Translated by A. Drucker, M.-P. 

There are still some learned men who doubt the descent of 
the European of to-day from the Aryan. Professor von [hering 
considers the descent proved beyond doubt, and also that the 
civilized nations of Europe became separated from the parent 
stock in pre-historic times. But while scientific research can 
tell us something of the parent nation, and something also of 
the “daughter nations” when they make their first appearance 
in history, the intervening period is altogether a blank. It is 
this period which Professor von Ihering sets himself to recon- 
struct. It is his object to show how the European type was 
evolved from the Asiatic by the “conditions, arrangements, 
and episodes of the migratory period,” and how further migra- 
tions from the original place of settlement in Eastern Europe 
became necessary, to trace the order of these successive migra- 
tions, and to account for the existing differences in type 
between the five principal European nations themselves. 


A History of English Poetry. By W.J. Courruore, C.B., 
M.A., D.Litt. Vol. 1[, London: Macmillan & Co. 

The second volume of Mr. Courthope’s history is occupied 
with the poetry of the sixteenth century. It is a period of 
transition. Up to the middle of the sixteenth century, at any 
rate, English poetry in its general character was European 
rather than insular. It had not yet freed itself from the 
traditions of Catholicism and Feudalism, as represented by the 
scholastic theology on the one hand and the chivalric institu- 
tions of the Holy Roman Empire on the other. The charac- 
teristic of the age is the great struggle of liberty against 
authority, influenced by the new ideas of the Renaissance and 
the Reformation. Mr. Courthope insists again upon the 
necessity of constant reference to the state of morals and 
politics in Europe at large in his endeavour “to trace the 
course of our poetry rather by the stream of the national 
thought and imagination than by that of the national lan- 
guage. 


Thsen on His Merits. By Sir Epwarp R. Russert and 
Percy Cross Stanpinc. London: Chapman & Hall. 

In a criticism of an author “ on his merits” we expect natu- 
rally to find either indiscriminating eulogy or wholesale con- 
demnation. From this point of view Sir Edward Russell’s 
contribution to this joint production is something of a disap- 
pointment. For, though he is assured that Ibsen has won a 
permanent place in literature, he finds traces in him of crade- 
ness, juvenility, and provincialism. On the very threshold of 
nis inquiry he assumes certain propositions that are even more 
open to question ; that popularity, for instance, exempts from 
criticism ; that actors “detest what they consider morbid” ; 
and that, by implication, Thackeray was morbid because actors 
“adored Dickens ” and “ loathed to see Thackeray come into a 
theatre.” Mr. Standing is more positive. He finds that the 
critics who disagree with him have not the brains to under- 
stand Ibsen’s problems, that some epigrammatist (forgetting, 
presumably, to be epigrammatic for the moment) has said 
that Ibsen and George Meredith are the only two men who 
really understand women, and that as the “inceptor” of a 
new movement Ibsen must expect to be scorned and perse- 
cuted. 


Wagner's Ring of the Nibelung and the conditions of Ideal 
“Manhood. By Davin Irvine. London: H. Grevel & Co. 
Distrust of constituted authority and revolt against the 
accepted code of morality are, in Mr. Irvine’s opinion, the 
mainsprings of the Wagnerian philosophy. Wagner maintains 
“the inherent goodness of nature and man and the glory of 
physical vitality.” Sin is the creation of law, and to avoid the 
possibility of sinning man must free himself from the restraint 
of law. In the drama of the Ring Mr. Irvine sees the embodi- 
ment of these ideas, and he is further concerned to show the 
underlying unity that connects Wagner's conception of social 
life with his theories of drama and music. 


The Observances in Use at the Augustinian Priory at Barnwell. 
By Joun Wits Crarx. Cambridge: MacMillan & 
30wes. 

In the year 1886 the site of the Augustinian Priory at Barn- 
well was purchased by Mr, Sturton, and a small building which 
stood on it, the only relic of the monastery, was presented by 
him to the University of Cambridge. Mr. Clark thereupon set 
himself to the task of collecting what fragments he could of its 
architectural history, and, while so doing, came upon the 
MS. which forms the nucleus of this volume. ‘The Barnwell 
Register” contains a short account of the foundation of the 








MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LISRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “WILD SPAIN,” 


WILD NORWAY. 


With Chapters on the Swedish Highlands, Spitzbergen, and Denmark. 

By ABEL CHAPMAN, Anthor of ** Wild Spain,’ etc. Fully Illustrated by the 
Author and CuarLes Wuyamrer. Demy Svo, lés. 

Saturday Keview,—** ‘Ihe great charm of this book lies less in the records of 
great slaughter of elk and reindeer, or of blanks and triumpbs of casting and 
harling, than in that abserbing love ef nature and her smallest children 
which, characteristic of all Mr, Chapman's previous works, pervades every 
page of the ope now before us, A word must be said in praise of the admir- 
able drawings. 

PROF. KARL PEARSON’S NEW WORK, 

The Chances of Death, and other Studies in 
Evolution. By Kart Pearson, F.R.S., Author of ‘“The Ethie of Free 
Thought,” etc. In Two Vols,, demy Svo, with Lliustrations, 25s. net. 

Cowrents or Vor. 1.—The Chances of Death--The Scientific Aspect of 
Monte Carlo Roulette—Reproductive Selection—Socialism and Natural 
Selection—-Politicsand Scieuce— Reaction—Woman and Labour—Variation in 
Man and Woman. 

Coytreyts or Vor. 11.- Woman as Witch—Ashiepattle ; or, Hans seeks his 
Luck —Kindred Group Marriage—The German Passion Piay—Index, 


THE SPORTSMAN'S LIBRARY. 


Edited by Sir Herpeant MAxwe ct, Bart, M.P. Vol. ILL. now ready. 


The Sportsman in treland, By a Cosmopo- 
Lite. Iilustrated by Six Coloure|l Plates and numerozs other Illustrations 
by P. Cuexevix Trexeu. Large Svo, bandsomely bound, 15s. Also a 
limited Large-paper Edition, with Plates on Japanese Vellum, £2 2s, net. 

VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED. 

Vol. |. The Life of a Fox ana the Diary of a 
Huntsman. By Tuomas Situ. 

Vol. tl. Ccl. Thornton's Sporting Tour in the 
North. 

L-verpool Post.—‘* As to the ‘ get-up’ of the third volume to Mr. Arnold's 
really beautiful ‘Sportsman’s Library,’ we can only repeat what we said on 
the appearance of che first of the set, that the series consists of the most 
charming and tasteful volumes at present being issued by the English press, 
and collashets of handsome books should find them not only an ornament to 
their shelves, but also a sound investment. 

SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S NEW BOOK. 


Memories of the Months. by Sir Herserr 
MAXWELL, Bart., M.P., Editor.of ‘‘ The Sportsman's Library,” etc. With 
Photogravure Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 6s, 

THIRD EDITION, with Portrait. 


Benjamin Jowett, Master of Balliol. A Personal 
Memoir. By the Hon. Lioxet Tottemacue, Author of ‘‘ Safe Studies,” etc. 
Third Edition, with Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 38. 6d. 

Mr, H. D. Tratii in The Graphic.— * Jowett has been Boswellized once for 
all in Mr. Tollemache’s fz uscinating pages.’ 


Loxpox: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street. 
New Yor«k: 70, Fifth Avenue. 


G. P. PUTNAM’ SONS. 


NEW NOVEL BY A. K. GREEN, AUTHOR OF “THE 
LEAVENWORTH CASE.” 


THAT AFFAIR NEXT DOOR. Crown 8vo 


cloth, 6s. 

The Bookman.—‘ The hand of the authoress of ‘The Leavenworth Case’ 
has not lost its cunning. It still weaves meshes and mazes that only itself 
can disentangle. . . . Wenever lost interest for a moment; we guessed 
and guessed, proud to be ever so little right, buat nearly always proved 
wrong. pl detective stories it is beatae in the first rank.’ 


STEPHEN LESCOMBE, Bachelor of Arts. 


By Jcuxics H. Hurst. Crown Svo, cloth, 53. {Ready nex’ week 


THE BABE, B.A.: Being the Uneventful His- 


tory of 4 ea Gentleman at Cambridge University. By E. F. Bexsoy. 
lilnstrated. Crown 8vo, clot h, 6s. 

The British Revew.—* Humorous, pointed, and frequently brilliant 
criticism of contemporary University life and contemporary University 
education.” 














UNIFORM WITH “THE BABE, B,A.” 


HARVARD STORIES: Sketches of the Under- 
graluate. By W. K. Post. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


“THIRD EDI’ rl IN. 


THE MAKER OF MOONS. By Roserr W. 


Cuambers. Crown 8vo, ¢joth extra, Illustrated, 63 

Daily Teleg raph.—‘* We cannot for the moment call to mind any latter- 
day collection of short tales in which vivacious fancy and subtle wit are se 
happily combined with constructive dexterity and Ceseriptive force, ‘ 
Everybody shouid read these celightful stories.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE RED REPUBLIC. 6s. 
A KING AND A FEW DUKES. 6s. 


BOOKS AND THEIR MAKERS DURING 


THE MIDDLE AGES. A Study of the Conditions of the Production and 
Distribution of Literature, from the Failof the Roman Empire to the Close 
of the Seventeenth Century. By Georcr Haven Puram, M.A., Author of 
** Authors and their Public in Ancient ‘Times.” Two Vols. (sold separately), 
demy Svo, cloth extra, 10s, 6d. each. 
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COMPLETE CAT ALAGUS ON APPLICATION, 


24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.; Ann NEW YORK, 
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House, a list of the properties belonging thereto, biographical 
notices of the early Priors, particulars relating to certain kings, 
extracts from statutes, and miscellanea. Its date is 1295. Mr. 
Clark prints the Latin text witha translation and glossary, and 
has added an introduction giving an account of the MS., a 
history and description of the Priory, an essay on the constitu- 
tion and customs of the House, with the employment of a day 
and an analysis of the daily services. 

The Blackwood Group. By Sir Georce Dovuctas. 

Anderson, Oliphant, & Ferrier. 

The knot of distinguished writers who were associated with 
the early fortunes of the house of Blackwood deserve their 
place in “ The Famous Scots Series.” Sir George Douglas gives 
short biographical sketches of the more brilliant of them, John 
Wilson, John Galt, D. M. Moir (* Delta”), Miss Ferrier, 
Michael Scott, and Thomas Hamilton. The omission of John 
Gibson Lockhart would be remarkable if we were not told that 
he and the Ettrick Shepherd are reserved for future volumes. 
Disunion and Reunion. By W. J. 

Burns & Oates. 

An Antipodean contribution to theological controversy 
which fairly bristles with debatable points. Some conces- 
sions, thinks Father Madden, might be made by the Roman 
Church in disciplinary matters. She might concede the celi- 
bacy of the clergy, she might modify her marriage laws, she 
might change her devotional practices, or alter her ritual and 
her ceremonies. But on the question of the supremacy and 
infallibility of the Pope there can be no compromise. 

The Lyric Poems of Beaumont and Fletcher. Edited by 
Ernest Ruys. London: J. M. Dent & Co. 

The new volume of “ The Lyric Poets” is as pretty a book as 
its predecessors. In the short and workmanlike introduction, 
Mr. Rhys contrasts the qualities of the joint authors and dis- 
cusses some disputed questions of authorship. “ Fletcher was 
the heart and Beaumont the head,” was the old notion. 


London : 


Mappen. London: 


THE Fiction OF THE WEEK. 
Mostyn Stayne. By Ropertc Quryy. Sonnenschein. 
The Power of the Purse. By “ Actinotus.” Sonnenschein. 
Harold E fiermere. By MICHAEL CosTELLo. Sonnenschein. 
The Third Violet. By StepHen Crane. Heinemann. 


The Track of Midnight. By G. Frita Scorr. Sampson 
Low. 
A Princess of Islam. By J. W. Suerer, C.S.I. Sonnen- 


schein. 
Captain Kid's Millions. By ALAN Oscar. Chapman & Hall. 
The Ways of Life. By Mrs. OLipHantT. Smith, Elder. 
The Secret of St. Florel. By Joun Berwick. Macmillan. 
Sally. By Mrs. Ricumonp. Sonnenschein. 
A Lady of Wales. By V.J. LearHerpDate. Horace Cox. 
Sybil Foster's Love Story. By Lady Watkin Wit.iams. 
Chapman «& Hail. 


The Lady Grange. By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. Smith, 
Elder. 
Nulma. By Mrs. Camppect Praep. Chatto & Windus. 


Uncle Bernac. By A. Conan Doyie. Smith, Elder. 

Fordham’s Feud. By Bertram Mitrorp. Ward, Lock. 

In Camp and Barrack. By W. Ferrars Ausurn. Ward, 
4 

The Last Entry. 


By W.Crark RussEtL. Chatto & Windus. 


Blind Larry. By Lewis Macnamara. Jarrold. 
New Poetry. 
New Poems. By Francis Toompson. Constable. 


The Opening of the Gates. By James MacBeru. 
Paul. 

Englands Glory. By Frepertck W 

Word Ske tches in Windsor. By 
Digby, Long. 

Optimus, and other Poems. B 


Kegan 


.Covutter. Digby, Long. 
ALEXANDER BUCKLER. 


y M. B.S. 


The most noteworthy reprint of the week is the new volume 
of “The Sportsman's Library,” The Sportsman in Ireland, by 
Cosmopo.ite. (Arnold.) It is edited with a short introdu ction 
by Sir Hersert MAXweELt, and illustrated by P. Caenevix 
TrENCH.—A marvellous book for the money—three shillings 
and sixpence—is a new edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
and the Journal of a Jour to the Hebrides, edited by Mr. 
Percy FirzGERALp, with notes and a biographical dictionary. 
(Bliss, Sands & Co.) The volume is uniform with the same 
publishers’ complete Shakespeare.—We have also received 
new editions of South Africa. . By G. M. Tueat (Unwin), 
partly re-written and brought up to date.—Jnmates of my 
House and Garden. By Mrs. Brigutwen (Unwin); and 
Of High Degree. By Cuartes Gipson. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Sonnenschein. 





| 
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SMITH, ELDER & C0.'S NEW BOOKS. 


CONAN DOYLE’S NEW NOVEL. 


Published To-Day. With 12 Full-page Illus. 
trations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


UNCLE BERNAC 


A Memory of the Empire. 
By A. 





CONAN DOYLE, 


AUTHOR OF “THE WHITE COMPANY,” ** RODNEY STONE,” ETC 


NEW VOLUME BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
With a Preface, entitled “‘ON THE EBB TIDE,” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE WAYS OF LIFE. Two Stories:—I. MR 
SANDFORD, I. THE WONDERFUL HISTORY OF MR. ROBERI 
DALYELL. By Mrs, OvipHayt. 


NEW NOVEL BY ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 
NOW READY.—Crown Svo, ¢s 


THE LADY GRANGE. By Acexanper Iyves 
SHAND, Author of “‘ Kilcarra: A Novel,” “ Half a Century ; or, Changes in 
Men and Manners. 


On Tuesday next.—With Portraits, demy Svo. 12s. 6d. 
ISABELLA THE CATHOLIC, QUEEN OF 
SPAIN: Her Life, Reign, and Times e l sy M. Le Barkow pe 
NERVO Translated from the Original }f: ie tee -Colonel Temris 


West (Retired). 


THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING. By thie late 
Jo HN ADDINGTON SymMonps. Large crown Svo, 7s 6d, Next Week. 
This is Volume Il. of a NEW and CHE APER EDITION of “THE 
REN AISSANCE IN ITALY in 7 vols., large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 
The remaining volumes will be published at intervals. 


Loxpon: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W 





Elliot Stock’s New Publications. 








In demy Svo, cloth, price Ss. Od. 
THE HOUSE OF CROMWELL. A Genealogical His. 
tory of the Family and Descendan ts of the Protector. Ly James WaYLex, 
sometime secreta Ae to Thomas Carlyle. 


A New Edition, 


Canon of Durham. 


ar by Jonn Gapriet CromMwe.r, M.A. Oxon., Hun. 


In large demy Svo, appropriately bound in art linen boards, price 6s. 


GEORGE MORLAND'S PICTURES. Their Present 


Possessors, with Details of the Collections. By Rar pi RICHARDSON, F.RS.Z., 
¥.S.A Scot, pee of ‘‘ George Moriand, Painter, 1763-18u4 


In foolscap Svo, tastefully printed in antique type and bound in cloth, price és. 
60 Large-paper copies, £1 1s. each. 


IN PRAISE OF MUSIC. An Anthology. 
ARLES ¥LE, M.A 
Tr “y Praise of Mr usic”’ presents a series of extracts selected with considerable 
eire from the greatest and most appreciative writers on the subject during 
the centuries. 


Prepared by 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “ BOOK-LOVER’S LIBRARY.” 
Clo e 4s. ; Roxburghe, half-morocco, 7s. 6d.; Large paper, £1 1s. net. 


THE NOVELS OF CHARLES. DICKENS. A Biblio- 


graphy and Sketch. By Freperic G. Kitroy, Author of ‘* Charles Dickens 
by Pen and Pencil. With a Portrait which has not been published before. 


NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 
In foolscap Svo, cloth, price 5s 


JENNIFRED, and other Verses. By Seprimus G. Green. 


‘The title poem is finely, even richly, coloured, and is suggestive of the 
romantic period in which its scenes = set. Mr. Green infuses considerable 
vigour into his lines."—-Dundee Adve 








ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
+ SCHOLASTIC ASS SCLATION (Limited) (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection uf Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statenient of Reyuirements shoald be sent to the Manager, 
k. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8, Lane aster Place, Strand, Lendon, W.C. 
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Messrs. Longmans: and Cos List. 


8vo, 15s. 
THE BIBLE: Its Meaning and Supremacy. 
By F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.8., Dean of Canterbury. 

“ This book will rank among the most important and influ- 
ential works of the kind that have issued from the press 
during recent years. It is at once a powerful vindication of 
the truths of Scripture, their majesty, and their harmony with 
the lofty conceptions of human society; but it is, at the 
same time, an equally powerful blow at dogmas which are no 
part of the Christian faith, or are in nowise essential to its 
integrity.”—Scotsman. 








Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


LECTURES IN THE LYCEUM; or, Aris- 


totle’s Ethics for English Readers. Edited by ST. GEORGE 
STOCK, 





Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


CROMWELL’S PLACE IN HISTORY, 


Founded on Six Lectures delivered at Oxford. By SAMUEL 
RAWSON GARDINER, D.C.L., Ford’s Lecturer, 1896. 





With 2 Portraits, 8vo, 18s. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THOMAS 
WAKLEY, Founder and First Editor of the Zancet, Member 


of Parliament for Finsbury, and Coroner for West Middlesex. 
By 8. SQUIRE SPRIGGE, M.B., Cantab. 





8vo, 18s. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: A Review of 
Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1896. 
*.* Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the Years 1863- 
1895 can still be had, 188. each. 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 
Vol. V. 8vo, 14s., just published. 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF CICERO: A 


Revised Text, with Notes and Prolegomena. By ROBERT 
Y. TYRRELL, D.C.L., LL.D., Fellow of Trinity College, and 
Regius Professor of Greek in Trinity College, Dublin; and 
LOUIS CLAUDE PURSER, Litt.D., Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 


*,* Vol. I., 12s.; Vol. IL, 12s.; Vol. ILL, 19s.; Vol. IV., 15s. 








Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SKETCHES IN LAVENDER: Blue and 


Green. A Collection of Short Stories. By JEROME K. 
JEROME. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS. 


Letter trom mh. the Queen, 

Sir Henry PonsonBy is commanded by the QuEEN tothank Mr. 
7a for a copy of his Handbook which he has sent to Her 
MAJESTY. 

** Prepared with considerable care.”"—The Times. 
“‘ Nothing better could be wished for.”—British Weekly. 
“* Far superior to ordinary Guides.”—London Daily Chronicle. 
EDITED BY RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S, 
Maps by John Bartholomew, F.R.G.5S, 
Feap. Svo. Illustrated, One Shilling each. 
BOURNEMOUTH AND NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
ABERYSTWITH, BARMOUTH AND THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
CARDIGAN BAY. THE YALE OF LLANGOLLEN. 
THE NORTH WALES COAST. BRECON AND THE LOWER WYE 
THE WYE VALLEY. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
MALYERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, AND GLOUCESTER. 

LLANDRINDOD WELLS AND THE SPAS OF MID-WALES. 

BRISTOL, BATH, CHEPSTOW, AND WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, AND ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 








{In the Press. ] 


LONDO 


60 IlJustrations. 20 Maps and Plans, 


AND ENVYVIRONS. 
By E. C. Cook and E, T. Cook, M.A. 


LLANGOLLEN; Daruincton & Co. LONDON; Simpxin MarsHaty & Co,, Ld. 
The Railway Bookstalis, and all Booksellers. 











The Scent of the Season. 




















+ “BEDEUCOUS*‘ESSENCE 177 > *% 
A SELF-DISTILLED NEW 
FRQM- B&ND Surpassing 












me VIPLET- GARDENS:-oF SIREET 
Charming je» SUNNYRIVERA” Ga Sera “W: ” 
Gift. az 3) 
E Rivals 
) in 
Perfumes 
om [- Delicacy 
so: In Grown STOPPERED g | and 
Exquisite BO?™TLES ONLY, 
* The Crown Perfumery Co E + 


Has achieved au immediate and immense success, worthy to be ranked with the 
delicious Perfume, 


CRAB- APPLE 
BLOSSOMS 


AND 


THE CROWN 


LAVENDER SALTS. 








i as 


hills 





SOLD EVERYWHERE 


2s. and 4s. 


2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. 


IN CROWN-STOPPERED BOTTLES ONLY. 
Avoid spurious imitations. Sole Makers— 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY, 


177, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


Cure all Liver Lls. 


But be Sure they are CARTER’S. 


eS ld 





Torpid Liver, Bilious Headache, Distress After 
Eating, Sallow Complexion, Nausea. All these 


are ‘‘ Liver Ills.” 


The Cure is— 


CARTERS 
LITTLE *=% 
LIVER 
PILLS. 


But be Sure they are CARTERS. 
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SMALL PILL. 


*SSANIZZL 


SMALL DOSE. 


*‘HGALT Uidao 


SMALL PRICE. 
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Sbipping Bnnouncements, 


P.s O. Mait STEAMERS FROM 
LONDON TO 


MALTA, BRINDISI, EGYPT, | 


ADEN, and MADRAS, via BOMBAY - Every Week. 


STRAITS, CHINA, and JAPAN . 
CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, AUSTRALIA, NEW t Every 


ZEALAND, and TASMANIA Fortnight. 


VENICE and a to EGYPT and the ) Every Three 
EAST . , ‘ie an Weeks. 
(GHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 

Fur particu tppl y at the Co npa vy" s Offices, 122, Lead: nhall Street, 


EAVE LONDON 
re ec 


spur Street , London, S.W. 


ae ha lr 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
ries, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 


a 25, Coe 





and COLUMBO 


tt 


F GREEN & CO.. and 6 a a oe 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON 2 CO, } FESCSURCH AVENUE, 

at 5, FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
CR ‘STREET, 8.W. 


For passaze apply » the latter 


0 the Branch Office. 16, COUCKSP 





~KEDDIE’S HIGH-CLASS PICKLES 


Prepared in Victoria Date Vinegr, and without any acded Acetic Acid. 


Messrs. KEDDIE were the oss to recognise the sunentontty of 
YICTORIA aust VINEG and to resolve to pi 
XCLUSIVELY with it. 


Ask your Grocer for KEDDIE’S PICKLES. 
KEDDIE, LTD., 11 to 15, Page Street, Westminster, S.W. 
eer: OT 














Recommended by the Medical Faculty as a Safe and Efficacious Remedy 


TESTIMONIALS BY EVERY POST. 


|The FIVE MINUTE Cure. || 
| 


A Nurse writes: “I can confi 
sures: relief from headact e. 
A Clergyman declares: 
of the kir (he has ever us ll 

A Mother writes: “‘I have used your Headache Cure ‘ Vidace’ largely, and 
always with the best results. Mixed with a little soda-water, and taken whilst 
effervescing, it is most palatable and agreeable.” 

“ VIDACE ” is most pl+azant to the taste, and never fails 

to give instant relief. 
Price 1s. tid. per Bottle. (fall Chemists and Patent Medicine Ven 


BARCLAY & SONS, Ltd., 95, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 











THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPS S 


: GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 





The “Amateur Photographer” 


jently recommend ‘Vidace to afford the # | 


*‘ Vidace” to be the most reliab‘e of all preparations | | 
| 








is the Recognised Weekly Organ for 
all interested in Photography. 


PRICE T [ WOPENCE wERELY. 








WRITE FOR COPY TO 


Publishers, 1, Creed Lane, Ludgate Hill, Loadon, E.C. 


| 
| 








| 





All Headaches Instantly 
Cured or Money Refunded. 


—v 


EMERSON’S 


romo-Seltzer. 


Insist on Full Name. 





LEGAL GUARANTEE. 


a7 EMERSON’S BROMO- 


SELTZER, the most suc- 

cessiul American Remedy, is 

an effervescent powder, taken 
in water f Three Doses do not cure any 
Headache, no matter how caused, send the 
bottle to us, saying where obtained, AND 
WE WILL AT ONCE REFUND THE 
PRICE. 


on veiaile Senne 
Me | Trial Bottle, post free, 7id. 

‘ 
4 123. 


Larger sizes, 
1 14 an 


Sold by ail Chemists, or 


Emerson Drug Company, Ld, 


46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 








GOLD MEDAL 
UNIVERSAL 
COOKERY & FOOD 
EXHIBITION 
1896. 


FOR 


The NEW Vinegar 


VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR. 


An Entirely New oe of Delicious Flavour and Aroma made from 
Dates, and pron ed by experts in cu nary matters Superior 
- Mait or Wine Vinegars. 


For the TABLE. For PICKLING. 
For ALL Domestic Uses. 





victoria Date Vinegar i s NOT A CORDIAL, the name might possibly 
suggest, but a Frag rant and PURE TABL € VINEGAR, delicate 
and soft in flav yet sufficiently strong for a 
Houser old Purposes, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


A Tasting Sample wii! be sent POST FREE on rec 


VICTORIA WORKS, 112, Belvedere Road, ‘Lambeth, S.E. 


POTTER’S PERFECT PICKLES 


ARE PREPARED IN 


VICTORIA DATE VINEGAR. 
. POTTER ¢ SONS, HYSON e. GALLEYWALL aD., , BERMONDSET. 


eipt of appiication to 



















BORWICK’S 


THE BEST 


‘wnte nous’ POWDER 
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SIXTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, LiMiTED. 


13th MAY, 1897. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - ~ -  &15,900,000. 


CAPITAL Paid, £3,000,000; Uncalled, £2,300,000; Reserve Liability, £10,600,000—£15,900,000. 
RESERVE FUND (invested in English Government Securities), £2,000,000. 
NUMBER OF SHAREHOLDERS, 13,003. 

DIRECTORS : 


CHARLES BARCLAY, Esq. | CLAUDE VILLIERS EMILIUS LAURIE, Esq. WILLIAM ROBERT MOBERLY, Esq. 
GEORGE HANBURY FIELD, Esq. FRANCIS CHARLES LE MARCHANT, Esq. HENRY PAULL, Esq. 

MAURICE OTHO FITZGERALD, Esq. DUNCAN MACDONALD, Esq. RICHARD BLANEY WADE, Esq. 
JOHN OLIVER HANSON, Esq. GEORGE FORBES MALCOLMSON, Esq. | ROBERT WIGRAM, Esq. 


JOINT GENERAL MANAGERS: 
THOMAS GEORGE ROBINSON, Esq., FREDERICK CHURCHWARD, Esq., an 


SOLICITORS: ERNEST JAMES WILDE, Esq, and WALTER EDWARD MOORE, Esq. 


RICHARD BLANEY WADE, Esq., in the Chair. 


WILLIAM FIDGEON, Esq. 


The Directors have the pleasure to submit the Balance Sheet for the year 1596, and to report that after making ample provision for all 
bad and doubtful debts, and for the rebate of discount on current bills, the prolits, including £53,996 4s, Id. brought forward, amount to 
£667,007, 19s. 

In addition to the dividends and bonus already paid, a further bonus of 6 per cent. will be paid, free of Income Tax, in July next 
(making 19 per cent. for the year), after payment of which, and the transfer of £30,000 to credit of Bank Premises Account, there will 
remain a balance of £67,007 19s. to be carried to the profits of 1S7. 

The Directors retiring by rotation are :—John Oliver Hanson, Esq., George Hanbury Field, Esq., and William Robert Moberly, Esq., all 
of whom, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 

The Directors report that Branches of the Bank have been opeacd at Brighton and at High Street, Kensington, both of which will be 
advantageous to the Bank and useful to its customers. 

In conformity with the Act of Parliament, the Shareholders are required to elect the Auditors and fix their remuneration. Mr. Edwin 
Waterhouse (of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co.), and Mr. William Barclay Peat (of Messrs. W. B. Peat & Co.), the retiring Auditors, offer 
themselves for re-election. 


BALANCE SHEET, 31st December, 1896. 





LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
CAPITAL— £ s. d. | ‘CASH :— £ 8s. d. 
40,000 Shares of £75 each, £10 10s. paid ... 420,000 0 0 At Bank of England and at Head Office and 
215,000 ma £50: ,, £12 ba --. 2,080,000 0 O Branches noe a ca bas .« 6,749,451 3 5 
ee — » Call and Short Notice one ue «- 4,023,955 6 0O 
3,000,000 0 0 ccbaintonatiagiiniipnens 
RESERVE FUND oot P as aoe ... 2,000,000 0 0 9,773,406 7 5 
Amount due by Bank on Deposits, ete. ve ... 46,788,045 17 9 | INVESTMENTS :-- £ ae 
Acceptances and Endorsements of Foreign Bills on English Government Securities 8,097,034 16 10 
Account of Customers... ae ode «« 631,271 10 & Indian and Colonial Govern- 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT ment, Railway Debenture, 
Balance of [Profit and and other Securities .-+ 8,290,213 10 3 
Loss Account, including ———_— + —— 16,387,248 7 1 
£53,996 4s. 1d. brought Customers for Acceptances and Endorsements of 
from year 1895... a £667,007 19 0 Foreign Bills, per Contra ot os ead 551,771 10) 5 
Less Dividend & Bonus Bills Discounted, Loans, etc. -* ay --. 20,195,053 8 7 
for half-year ending Banking Premises in London and Country eee 499,545 13 & 
30th June(9 pr. cnt.) £270,000 O 0 
Do. for half-year 
ending 31st Dec. (10 
percent.) ... ... 300,000 0 0 
570,000 0 O 
Transferred to Bank 
Premises Account... 30,000 0 0 
chinnetetacinciinrsnneres! GEN: OO 
: ——— 67,007 19 0 
£52,406,825 7 2 £52,406,825 7 2 











RICHARD B. WADE, D. MACDONALD, ROBERT W1GRAM, Directors. T.G. RoBINSON, F. CHURCHWARD, W. FIDGEON, Joint General Managers. 


We beg to report that we have ascertained the correctness of the Cash Balances, and of the Money at Call and Short Notice, as entered in the above Balance Sheet, 
and have inspected the securities representing the investments of the Bank, and found them inorder. We have also examined the Balance Sheet in detail with the books 
at the Head Office and with the certified returns from each Branch, and in our opinion such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct View of 
the state of the Bank’s affairs as shown by such books and returns, Epwin WATERHOUSE, WILLtAM Barciay Pear, Auditors. 





At the Annual Meeting the above Report was adopted, the retiring Directors were re-elected, and Mr. Edwin Waterhouse and Mr, William Barclay Peat were 
re-elected Auditors for the current year. 

The best thanks of the Proprietors were given to the Directors, General Managers, Branch Managers, and the other officers of the Bank for their efficient services, 
and to the Chairman for his able conduct in the chair. 

The National Provincial Bank of England, Limited, having numerous Branches in England and Wales, as well as Agents and Correspondents at home and abroad 
affords great facilities to its customers, who may have money transmitted to the credit of their Accounts thr ugh any of the Branches free of eharge. 

Current Accounts are conducted at the Head Office and Metropolitan Branches, and Deposits are receivei and interest allowed thereon at the rates advertised by the 
Bank in the London newspapers from time to time. 

The Bank undertakes the Agency of Private and Joint Stock Banks, also the Purchase and Sale of all British and Foreign Stocks and Shares, and the collection of 
Dividends, Annuities, ete. 

Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, payable at the principal towns abroad, are issnel for the use of Travellers 

At the Country Branches Current Accounts are opened, Deposits received, and all other Banking bus.ness conducted, 

The Officers of the Bank are bound to secrecy as regards the transactions of its customers. 

Copies of the Annual Report of the Bank, Lists of Branches, Agents, and Correspondents, may be bai on application at the Head Office, and at any of the Bank's 
Branches 

13th May, 1897 By order of the Directors, T. G. Rop:szox, F. Cavrnemwarp, W. Fivcrox, Joint General Managers. 
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Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Company, 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS, 1862 to 1890. 





THE BULLION CORPORATION, LIMITED, 
INVITES SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE WHOLE OF THE SHARE CAPITAL AND DEBENTURES AT PAR. 
CAPITAL : 


£150,000 IN 30.000 SIX PER CENT. PREFERENCE SHARES OF £5 EACH. 
£150000 IN 150000 ORDINARY SHARES OF £1 EACH 


£300,000 





_And an issue of £100,000 Five per Cent. Debentures, redeemable at the option of the Company at 110 after 1902 on their giving six months 
notice, the interest on which will be payable by coupon Ist May and Ist November in each year; the first of such payments being due on lat 


November, 1897 


The Debentures will be secured by Trust Deed providing for the transfer to the Trustees of the whole of the Shares of the American Corporation 
hereinafter referred to, and will be issued in Bonds of £1,000, £500, £100, and £20. The Preference Shares will be entitled, out of the profits of each 
year, toa preferential dividend for that year at the rate of 6 per cent. on the capital paid up thereon, and will also be entitled to a preference 


a3 regards capital. 





Imstalments Payable :— 
PREFERENCE SHARES. 
£0 10s. on Application 
2 Qs. on Allotment 
5s. Od. on Ist Juiy, 1897 1 10s. on Ist July, 1897 
10s. Od. on Ist October, 1897 1 Qs. on Ist October, 1897 


ORDINARY SHARES. 
2s. 60. on Application 
2s. 6d. on Allotment 


£1 Os. Od. £5 Os. 


Interest on the Shares and Debentures will be calculated from the 
at any time, and in the case of the Debentures under discount at bank 


DEBENTURES. 

£5 on Application 
£20 on Allotment 

50 on Ist Juiy, 1897 

25 on Ist October, 1897 
£100 
date of receipt of the instalments, and subscribers may pay up in fall 
rate for the time being. 





TRUSTEES FOR THE DEBENTURE-HOLDERS. [ 
The Right Hon. the EARL of KINTORE, G.C.M.G, 13, Lower Berkeley 
Street, London, W. 
HENRY JAMES LUBBOCK, Esjq., 15, Lombard Street, E.C. 


SOLICITORS TO THE TRUSTEES. 


Messrs. HAYS, SCHMETTAU, and ANCRUM, 31, Abchurch Lane, Lombard | 
Ssreet, E.C. 


DIRECTORS. 


M. P. GRACE, Esq., 144, Leadenhall Street, E.C. (Chairman). 

J. EB. DUDLEY RYDER, Fsq. (Director of the Exploration Company, 
Limited). 16. St. James's Place, 8.W. 

ROBERT W. CHAPIN. Esq. (Messrs. Chapie and Manion, Limited, Johannes- 
burg’, 6 Cadogan Place, 8.W. | 

G. A. PHILLIPS, Esq., 70, Cornhill, London, E.C. | 


DIRECTORS OF THE AMERICAN CORPORATION. . 
HON. W. R. GRACE, Messrs. W. R. Grace and Co., 1, Hanover Square, New 
York (Chairman). 
JOHN A. McCALL, Esq., President of the New York Life Assurance Com- 
ny, New York. 
WILLIAM L, SAUNDERS, Esq., Havemeyer Building, New York. 


; BANKERS. ’ 
Messrs. ROBARTS, LUBBOCK, and Co., 15, Lombard Street, E.C. 


BROKERS. 
Messrs. G. A. PHILLIPS & Co., 70, Cornhili, London, E.C., and Stock Exchange. 


SOLICITORS. 
Messts. RENSHAW, KEKEWICH, and SMITH, 2, Suffolk Lane, E.C. 


AUDITORS. 
Messrs. PRICE, WATERHOUSE, and Co., 44, Gresham Street, E.C. 


SECRETARY AND OFFICE®. 
ARTHUR BURBURY, Ese , 144, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 





Prospectus. 


YHIS Company has been formed to acyuire the whole of the Capital of the 
T American Corporation known througbout the world as the manufacturers of 
the Ingersell-Sergeant Rock Drill. The business is carried on at Easton, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., where a new factory and plant were erected by the Corpora- 
tion in the years 18r3-94, when the works were moved from New York. The works 
are admirably adapted for the purposes, and the railway facilities are exceptionally 
good. The whole of the equipment is of the most modern kind, and is of a nature 
w cope with a steady expansion of business. The premises upon which the works 
are carried on are the freehold of the American Corporation. 

The Corporation’ mannfactures: principally rock drilling, channelling and 
quarrying machinery, and the air compressors to drive the same. These manufac- 
tures stand in the front rank of mining machinery in the markets of the worid. 
Recent developments in mining engineering have rendered the use of rock drills 
driven by air compressors imperative, and fresh fields for the sale of the Corpora- 
tions machinery are being continually opened up. The most important of the 
active agencies of the Corporation are those at London, Johannesburg. Sydney, 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, S:. Louis, Denver, Salt Lake City, Butte (Montana), 
Spokane, San Francisco, Mexico, Va'para‘so, Yokohama. 

As a result of the acquisition of the business by the Enelish Company, a con- 
siderable extension of the connection of the London Agency may be expected, not 
only throngh the English Board of Directors, but also throazgh the Shareholders, 
as a very large proportion of the orders for mining machinery are now placed in 
London. 





The books and accounts of the business for several years past have been 
examined by Messrs, Price, Waterhouse, and Company, the Chartered Accountants, | 
va behalf of the Directors, and they report thereon as follows :— 

44, Gresham Screet, E.C., May 7th, 1897. 
To the DIRECTORS of the INGE*SOLL-SERGEANT DRILL COMPANY 
LIMITED 

Gentlemen,—We have examined the books of the Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill 
Company for the five years ending 3lst December, 1893. 

We tind that the profits, before charging interest on the capital employe}, or 
remuneration to the President, and without providing for depreciation (if any) in 
the Patents, but after making what appears to us full allowance for depreciation | 
in plant, were as follows :— | 


Yeur ending 31st December, 1592 155,769.26 dol. orat4.85 £32,117 7 10 
a 1893 .. 108,059.63 a 22.278 18 1 

” » Isehi ll. $5. 276.50 “s 19,644.12 § | 
4 ss vs 1895 .. 181,500.08 ne 37,422 14 0 
1805 251,073 18 ; 51,747 13 4 


The profits for the first three years are based on estimates of the valne of the 
stocks on band at the beginning of each year. On and after the Sist December, 
is94, the stocks bave been valued on a uniform basis of cost, giving in respect of 
the last two years greater accuracy in result. F 

fe are, Gentlemen, your obedient servants. 
; PRICE, WATERHOUSE, and CO. 

This report shows an ; se profit over the last five years of £32,646, and 
»ver the last two years of A. 

The position of the American Corporation on December Sist, 1896, from which 
date it is to be taken over, was as follows 

Cash in hand . . 278,705 76 dols. or at 4°85 £57,465 2 1 

Net liquid assets and book 
debts, after deducting all 
liabilities a. 219,595 48 a 45.277 8 4 

Land and Factory, and all 








buildings . 216,194 00 44576 1 8 
Machinery at Easton, Penn- j 
sylvania &. - 294,985 00 a 42,264 19 0 
Freehold Property at No 239, 
Ninth Avenue, New York 250,000 09 = $1,546 710 
Stock in trade 284,910 09 - 58,744 7 0 
Investments, office fixtures, 
ete. .. on > 8,600 00 ss 1773 3 il 
Total valne of assets.. 1,462,990 34 me £301,647 910 
The abore .alues put upon the land, factory and buildings, machinery at 


| 


Fasten and Ninth Avrenwe property are taken from the Reports of Sarveyors | 
dependently employed by the Directors of the present Company through their ' 


Solicitors. The premises at 289, Ninth Aveaue, New York, where the factory of 
the American Corporation was for some time situated, are believed to be capable 
of realising in cash the price stated above. 

The very valuable Patents owned by the American Corporation have not been 
included in the above valuation of assets. 

This Company by acquiring all the shares of the American Corporation free 
from any incumbrance as from the 8lst December, 1896, ob'ains the-bemetit of the 
current orders, which are of considerable amount, with the business and its patents 
and assets as a goipg concern. It will not be to make any further 
provision of working capital for this Company. as the assets taken over include 
upwards of £55,000 cash, whith is ample for the requiremeots of the business, 
while the London expenses of the present Company should not exceed £2,000 
4a year. 

The expected financial results of the new Company, based on the average 
profits of the last five years as shown in the Report, may be stated as follows :— 
Net profit, say cn nih “ i é £31,000 
Interest on £100,000 Debentures, at 5 per cens. .. £5,000 
Interest on £150,000 Preference Shares, at 6 per ceat. £9,000 Pa 

—— £14,000 


Leaving £17,(.00 
balance available for dividend on Ordinary Shares equal to over 11 per cent. per 
annum, but it can be easily seen that with profits similar to those of 1895 and 1-96 
a very much larger dividend could be paid. 

By latest advices it appears that the sales for the first three months of the 
current year are equal to the corresponding period of 1896. 

A perusal of the statement of profits of recent years affords proof of the pro- 
gressive character of the industry, and the successful management of the past is 
a maintained by the active members of the American Board continuing in 
office. 

The price at which this Company is to acquire all the Shares above mentioned 
is £400,000, out of which the Vendors provide for the payment of all expenses con- 
nected with the formation of the Company up to the first allotment of Shares, 
including the remuneration of the Bullion Corporation as provided by the agree- 
men* dated May 10th, 1897, hereinafter referred to, and the consideration is payable 
as to £250,000 im cash and £50,000 in Preference Shares, and £100,000 in Ordinary 
Shares, or all in cash, or the Vendors have agreéd and are willing to accept an 
allotment of the whole or any part of the 150,000 Ordinary Shares in part payment 
of the purchase price. 

The following contracts have been entered into dated the 10th May, 1897 (1) 
between the Banking Syndicate, Limited, and the Ballion Corporation, Limi-ei, 
and (2) between the Banking Syndicate, Limited, and this Company. There are 
trade contracts which are numerons and which it would be inexpedient in the 
interest of the business as we!l as practically impossible to specify and there are also 
contracts made by the Banking Syndicate for getting in the shares of the American 
Corporation, and the arrangements of the Bullion Corporation in regard to the sub- 
scription of shares and debeature:. To none of these is the Company a party, but the 
gentlemen constituting the American Board of Directors are interested in the 
purchase as Directors and shareholders of the American Corporation, and Mr. M. 
P. Grace, a Director of this Company, is interested as a shareholder in the American 
Corporation, and in the profits of the Banking Syndicate, Limited, and Mr. G. A. 
Phillips is a Director of and Shareholder in the Bullion Corporat‘on. 

Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association, draft Trust Deed to 
secure Debentures and form of Debenture, the Report of Messrs, Price, Water- 
house, and Company. tle Reports of Surveyors referred to, and the Contracts (1) 
and (2) above specified, can be sen by intending applicants at the office of the 
Solicitors of the Company 

Applications for Shares and Debentures must be made on the forms below or 
accompanying the prospectus, and sent with the necessary deposit to Messrs 
Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., Bavkers, 15, Lombard Street, E C., or to the Bullion 
Corporation, Limi‘ed, 70, Cornhill, London, E.C. If no allotment i: made the 
deposit will be returned in full. If the who'e appliel for is not allotted, the 
surplus deposit will be appropriatei towards payment of the amount due on allot- 
ment. Failure to pay the amounts due in respect of Debentures will subject all 
previous payments to forfeiture. It is intended to apply in due course for a 
quotation on the Stock Exchange. 

Prospectuses and forms of application can be obtained at the office of the 
Company, of the Bankers, of the Bullion Corporation, Limite?, and of the 
Brokers. 

London, May llth, 1897. 
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